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SEEING IT DOESN’T HAPPEN AGAIN. Pres. Kennedy is inwardly seething 


over his personal setback in Cuba, but he is preparing to pin down the causes and 





I CID. «5 005 Svinte g PONY os con ccs vcs Keane pvc nabaues 25 
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the failure of the rebellion is teaching the-Administration valuable lessons....... 26 
PRICE PROBE FOCUSES ON GE. Former General Electric executives tell 
Kefauver subcommittee of alleged meetings to fix prices, allocate markets....... 28 
CORDINER RIDES OUT THE STORM. When General Electric’s stormy annual 
meeting ended, Ralph J. Cordiner was still firmly in control..................- 29 
BUSINESSMEN SPURN TAX CREDIT PLAN AS A ‘GIMMICK.’ All but 

a few find Kennedy investment incentive inequitable, prefer faster write-off... ... 30 
ALL CRANKED UP FOR A NEW ROUND. Capital spending plans of U. S. 
industry show an acceleration as the year goes on, with still more modernization 

Gnd expansion to come (cower). «:a.sia ct abe hows c+ 065 o dev cceeeyeeeeimabies 32 
MORE ORDERS FOR SMALL FIRMS. Pentagon takes steps to funnel more 
military orders to small business and depressed areas.............20eeeeeeeee 36 
IN BUSINESS. Administration’s tougher antitrust posture; gain for cumulative 

stock voting; House unit O.K.’s boost in highway funds...........ssseee0 er 
Algeria Is Closer to Peace. By crushing rebellious Army officers, de Gaulle paves 
way-to end of soven-year-cld The o.oo. se ccs c cece ss ccccacctcanbescevesee 91 
In Business Abroad. Japan weighs new financial program; Leyland merges with 
Standard-Triumph; African nations form airline; Argentine refinery planned; Shell 
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Expanding to Meet Needs of the Sick. American Hospital Supply is taking big steps 

to increase its share of the burgeoning health market... ............-00-0008: 68 
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retailers who have been going the discount route... ..........ce cece ceeceeees 112 
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in decade, Outboard Marine’s engines give industry boom new twist........... 58 
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1958 1959 1960 1961 
1953-55 Year Month Week § Latest 
Average Ago Ago Ago Week 
BUSINESS WEEK INDEX (chart)... .. 0 13330015270 141.2144.8r 145.8* 
PRODUCTION 
Steel ingot (thous. Of TONS)... ...ceeecccccccccccccceecevecssececeece 2,032 2,238 1,611 1,748r 1,784 
pS eran tern rey err ree) Ue eae rt eT ere eet 125,553 144,886 87,808 114,108r 125,499 
Engineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-wk. daily av. in thous.)........ $52,412 $83,560 $62,780 $69,443 $75,691 
Electric power (millions of kilowatt-hours)...........+sseseereeeeeeeees 10,819 13,213 14,549 14,434 14,311 
Crude oil and condensate (daily av., thous. of bbls.).......-.eeeeeeeeeeees 6,536 6,983 7,366 7,249 7,245 
Bituminous coal (daily av., thous. Of ToNs)......-eeeeeececececcesecevcs 1,455 1,480 1,083 1,100r 1,165 
Paperboard (tons) .......cscccecseccccreccccsccesceccsccesesccsecs 247,488 291,076 313,642 315,490 322,181 
TRADE 
Carloadings: miscellaneous and I.c.I. (daily av., thous. of cars)........++++. F 70 61 52 53 54 
Carloadings: all others (daily av., thous. of Cars)........-.eceecececccces 47 42 32 32 33 
Department store sales index (1947-49 = 100, not seasonally adjusted)..... 121 156 140 128 130 
Business failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number)........cceeescccccsevees i 198 283 359 383 320 
PRICES 
Industrial raw materials, daily index (BLS, 1947-49 = 100)..........06- és 89.2 92.5 92.5 92.9 93.6 
Foodstuffs, daily index (BLS, 1947-49 = 100).........cceeeecccccccccees 90.5 76.2 78.2 79.5 79.2 
Print cloth (spot and nearby, yd.).........ccccccccccccccccccccccccces 19.8¢ 20.5¢ 17.5¢ 17.5¢ 17.5¢ 
Finished steel, index (BLS, 1947-49 = 100).........ccccccccccccccees ‘a 143.9 186.8 186.2 186.1 ~ 186.1 
Scrap steel composite (Iron Age, ton).......cecccccccccccccecceceeeees $36.10 $33.50 $39.17 $37.83 $37.50 
Copper (electrolytic, delivered price, E&MJ, Ib.)........ceeeccccccecceees 32.394¢  33.000¢  29.000¢ 29.000¢  29.000¢ 
Aluminum, primary pig (U. S. del., E&MJ, Ib.).........cceeccccceccccees 20.6¢ 26.0¢ 26.0¢ 26.0¢ 26.0¢ 
Aluminum, secondary alloy #380, 1% zine (U.S. del., E&MJ, Ib.).......... tt 25.05¢ 22.52¢ 21.89¢ 21.89¢ 
Wheat (No. 2, hard and dark hard winter, Kansas City, bu.)...........+.6. . $2.34 $2.10 $1.99 $1.98 $2.05 
Cotton, daily price (middling, 1 in., 14 designated markets, Ib.)...........- 34.57¢ 32.11¢ 31.20¢ 31.39¢ 31.49¢ 
Weel fens (Bostnt, 10) ses She vcs dec csc 0 c0'ens capnninsesdonwewcasans 3 $1.96 $1.71 $1.64 $1.71 $1.75 
FINANCE 
500 stocks composite, price index (S&P’s, 1941-43 = 10).........eeeeeee 31.64 55.19 64.52 66.26 65.37 
Medium grade corporate bond yield (Baa issue, Moody’s).........sseeeeee 3.59% 5.23% 5.02% 5.01% 5.00% 
Prime commercial paper, 4 to 6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate)........ 2-2V%4% 42% 2% % 3% 272% 
BANKING (Millions of Dollars) 
Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks.........+ssseeeeeee ° tt 61,285 59,706 60,544 61,643 
Total loans and investments, reporting member banks.............++eeee tt 103,605 109,119 109,202 109,744 
Commercial, industrial and agricultural loans, reporting member banks..... tt 31,878 33,121 32,845 32,744 
U.S. Gov't guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks.......... tt 26,187 29,451 29,399 29,965 
Total federal reserve credit outstanding. ..............ccecccecccceecs 26,424 27,690 28,234 27,978 28,009 
ie, Ba Ce A met Red) ss eee Ae re rere eres 21,879 19,375 17,389 17,390 17,390 
MONTHLY FIGURES OF THE WEEK fo. .: a eee 
Cost of living (U.S. Dept. of Labor BLS, 1947-49=100).............. RR aGee 114.6 125.7 127.5 127.5 
McGraw-Hill Indexes of New Orders (1950= 100) 
New orders for machinery except electrical (seasonally adjusted)...March.......... 104 173 159 169 
Construction & mining machinery...............ceccceeccesees MONEE. oe csauccs 111 194 158 161 
SNON Me NUNMEONE cw Scie a S cores vise s wie wile eR ues seMaine eee Sat ial 106 170 132 140 
Pasbtins: E, POMONIOTE 655565 i oa cic ath wes edvorveax cas oedyeeoun RR eee 120 345 331 337 
Oe, Eee PT ee MP errs ea = i, ee 125 169 206 269 
Dior NOUSITN PROCUINOEY.. 6.5 onc cect cccecaccscvccrcsssiesed RN er 95 167 139 151 
ee Ee ey eS eee Te eT Terr eT Te ee Pere 109 245 237 258 
New contracts for industrial building. ..............ceececcescecs March.......... 128 132 155 131 
New orders for machinery for export (1957=100%)...........000. March......... ; tt 129 147 162 
* Preliminary, week ended April 22, 1961. r Revised. 


tt Not available. Series revised. 


Herb Kratovil. 


8 Date for ‘Latest Week’ on each series on request. 
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READERS REPORT 
Such Speed 


Dear Sir: 

Here it is only Friday, and 
BUSINESS WEEK is on my desk with 
the story of Russia’s astronaut [BW 
—Apr.15°61,p25] of but two days 
ago. And even on the cover, too. 

Such speed, so in tempo with the 
event itself, deserves full congratu- 
lations. Here are mine. 

LEO MILLER 





WESTPORT, CONN. 


Ban the Bomber 


Dear Sir: 

Your excellent analysis of the 
complexities of arms control [BW 
—DMar.18’61,p54] makes me won- 
der if we ought not to try a slightly 
different approach to world peace. 

I have in mind one that has been 
tried and worked fairly well in the 
past several times—although not on 
a world level. This is the tech- 
nique of “banning the bomber” 
rather than “banning the bomb.” 
It’s definitely simpler. .. . 

Thus, for example, we permit in- 
dividual citizens in this country to 
carry all kinds of armament around 
with them—as long as they don’t 
try to carry them concealed, and as 
long as they don’t seem to be plan- 
ning a bank robbery or a murder. 
When this happens, we arrest the 
individual—NOT his arsenal. 

On the world level, it would re- 
quire (1) a law; (2) a police force 
strong enough to arrest the re- 
sponsible individuals; (3) a court 
with jurisdiction to indict, try, con- 
vict and punish the individuals. 

The difficulties are certainly no 
greater than the arms control 
method. And this method has 
the advantage of having actually 
worked in the past. 

J. H. DAVENPORT 
LEVITTOWN, N. Y. 


Comment on Compacts 


Dear Sir: 

The Personal Business page 
{BW—Apr.1’61,p91] contained 
valuable information for prospec- 
tive buyers of compact station 
wagons. However, you failed to 
mention the one compact wagon 
which has none of the undesirable 
features or characteristics attrib- 
uted by your editors to compact 
wagons. . . . I refer, of course, to 
the Studebaker Lark. 

M. J. McGroaan, Jr. 
STUDEBAKER-PACKARD CORP. 
SOUTH BEND, IND. 

















This advertisement 
speaks for millions of American families 








WHAT IT SAYS SHOULD BE OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO THE 
CIVIC AND BUSINESS LEADERS OF AT LEAST 33 STATES 








No. 1 domestic problem facing new administration may well be housing. 


In next ten years U.S. families are going to need at least 16 million new homes. 
So predicts the Senate Housing Subcommittee. 

Senator John J. Sparkman, chairman, has warned that ‘‘we must prepare now, 
therefore, to develop ways and means to see that our people do not lack adequate 
shelter for want of the necessary finances.” 

He says: ‘‘A system of Federal mutual savings banks . . . may be one of the tools 
necessary for the achievement of our future housing goals.” 








In the 17 states where mutual savings banks now operate, he notes that "'the 
record clearly indicates an increased flow of savings and hence greater availability of 
mortgage funds. This know-how should be made available on a nationwide basis."’ 











Here are some of the facts behind this know-how: 

© 20 million depositors own accounts worth over $36 billion in mutual savings 
banks. 
© In states where they are concentrated, mutual savings banks do a major 
share of the financing of home ownership. 

© But their influence doesn’t stop there. In the past 10 years they have 
provided mortgages for 3 million homes—many of them in states in which no 
savings banks are located. 


© Nearly a third of all GI home loans are held by mutual savings banks—by far 
the nation’s leading lenders to veterans ($11 billion in loans made since 1950). 

















Many financial experts look with favor on geographic extension of mutual 
savings banks to make their advantages fully available throughout the nation. 

This, they note, can be accomplished in two ways: (1) by state charter, such as 
that adopted last year by Alaska; (2) by federal charter, a step now being considered 
by Congress. 

So-called ‘‘dual chartering’’ (both state and federal) has long been in effect for 
commercial banks, savings and loan associations and credit unions. 


Many believe that if the same system were applied to savings banks, it would 
not only encourage better distribution of mortgage funds, but actually reduce 
borrowing costs, especially where such banks do not yet exist. 














If you would like to know in more detail how a mutual 
savings bank might help the people of your own community, send 
for interesting free material on this subject just published by the 
National Association of Mutual Savings Banks. Address: 60 East 
42nd Street, New York 17, New York. 
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SERVICE 


Take a look at the behavior of the Business Week index during the 
past two weeks (page 2). It’s geiting downright frisky for the first time 
this year—thanks to the resurgence of steel and autos, and continuing 
strength in construction and electric power. 


This week’s index touches a new high for 1961, and is now a scant 
five points away from the comparable week a year ago. Back in February, 
in the pit of the recession, the gap was 22 points. 


That’s real recovery, no matter how you look at it. 


It begins to look as though the economy will snap back faster than 
many observers thought possible a few weeks ago. 


Indications are that business spending for new plants and equipment 
will be nearing the boom level before the year is out, and could continue 
at a brisk pace for the next few years (page 32). 


Capital outlays are headed up now. The rise during the year will be 
more than 9% over current volume, according to estimates of quarterly 
rates by McGraw-Hill’s Economics Dept. 


The way industrial building contracts have snowballed this year leaves 
little doubt that big plans for expansion are under way. 


More than $1-billion in contracts for new plant construction has been 
awarded so far this year, placing industrial awards 32% ahead of the first 
17 weeks of 1960, according to McGraw-Hill’s Construction Daily. 


This factory building spree augurs well for machinery manufacturers, 
once industry gets around to equipping the new plants. 


Machinery builders are getting orders already. McGraw-Hill’s Index 
of New Orders for Machinery picked up 6.3% over February, after allow- 
ance for normal seasonal improvement. 

And soundings in the field reveal that machinery manufacturers are 
more bullish nowadays than they have been in many months. 


The steady stream of orders from overseas kept many a capital goods 
manufacturer in action over the past year, when domestic orders slowed 
to a trickle. 

But that kind of business may not last indefinitely, so the March pickup 
is very welcome news, indeed. 


It’s now possible to look back and appraise the net effect of the short- 
lived recession on the economy. The Council of Economic Advisers released 


first-quarter figures this week. 
The verdict: It wasn’t so bad, after all—apart from the side effects of 
inventory liquidation. 


The nation was producing goods and services at an annual rate of 
$499.5-billion in the first quarter. This was the low point of the recession. 
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That was a drop of less than 1% from the previous quarter, and only 
1.1% from last year’s record high $505-billion in the second quarter. 


Most of the loss centered in the business sector where stock paring in 
durables was the major depressant. 

Business was buying very little in the first quarter, and many com- 
panies were selling from inventories. They drew down stocks at a rate of 
$4.7-billion. 

Investment in producers’ durable equipment fell to an annual rate of 
$26.5-billion—which is $3-billion less than 1960’s peak third quarter. 


The switch in inventory policy, more than anything else, caused the 
brief but worrisome recession. 


Consumers did a little belt-tightening in the first quarter. But they cut 
their spending much less than business shaved its outlays. 


Personal consumption expenditures from January through March 
slipped $1.8-billion from the October-December rate—less than 1%. 


Customers held back most on durables—autos and appliances. Spend- 
ing for these big ticket items dropped 8.6% below fourth quarter, 1960. 


Autos rallied some in March, but not enough to overcome the dismal 
sales record of the first two months. 


The losses in hardgoods were partially offset by a major gain in spend- 
ing for services, and a minor one in nondurables. 


Services continued to take a bigger bite of personal spending. During 
the first quarter, they accounted for 4142¢ of every consumer dollar spent. 
A year ago they took less than 39¢. 


The drop in consumer spending can’t be blamed entirely on lost dis- 
posable income; that was only $1-billion. Thrift claimed the rest. 


Personal savings rose $900-million over the previous quarter, and 
accounted for an increased share—7.9%—of after-tax income. 


Government spending picked up much of the slack left by cutbacks 
in business and personal expenditures. 


Outlays by federal, state, and local governments rose to $144.8-billion, 
providing 29% of gross national product in the first quarter. A year earlier, 
when business was producing at a much higher rate, government’s share 
of GNP was only 26.6%. 


From January through March, government purchases of goods and 
services mounted to an annual rate of $104.5-billion. Stepped-up defense 
and highway spending accounted for this. 


Added to that were higher government payments—$40.3-billion—for 
transfers, interest, and subsidies. These were up 12% over first quarter, 


1960, mostly because of gains in social security and unemployment benefits. 
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Pres. Kennedy (picture) 
grimly takes the blame, seeks 
national unity—and privately 
unleashes his anger. 


Pres. John F. Kennedy still has three 
and a half years to make up for the 
defeat he suffered in Cuba last week. 

The big question now: Will he profit 
by his mistakes in this affair and emerge 
as a stronger and wiser President, or 
will his desire to recover lost prestige 
make him more vulnerable to pressures 
leading to the same kind of mistake? 

Publicly, he took complete responsi- 
bility for the Cuban fiasco and then 
turned to a strong bid for national 
unity. To fend off partisan criticism, 
he made a dramatic flight bv helicopter 
to Camp David to confer with ex-Pres. 
Eisenhower; he talked by telephone 
with ex-Pres. Truman and sent Vice- 
Pres. Lyndon Johnson to Independence, 
Mo., to continue the talk; he conferred 
at the White House with former Vice- 
Pres. Nixon and Gov. Nelson A. Rocke- 
feller of New York. 

Privately, he made small effort to 

conceal his chagrin—and his determina- 
tion to make sure that nothing like this 
can happen again. There are signs that 
he is turning to new advisers. 
* Locked In—Kennedy’s public accept- 
ance of blame is the corollary of his 
“personal command” approach to the 
Presidency. It would have been virtually 
impossible for him to have saved his 
prestige by ducking responsibility. 

Kennedy’s way is not to collect re- 
ports on each phase of an operation 
from a variety of groups and then seek 
advice of his Cabinet and the National 
Sccuritv Council. He and his closest 
advisers get involved at each step of 
planning. 

Thus, when time came for the final 
decision on Cuba, he found himself 
scmewhat in the position of giving 
himself his own advice. Although some 
advisers demurred, he took the word of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff and Central 
Intelligence Agency director Allen 
Dulles. The Joint Chiefs assured him 
they had seen the landing plans of the 
rebels and found them militarily sound; 
Dulles was confident that the Cuban 
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populace would turn on Fidel Castro 
once the invasion got going. 

¢ Confidence Shaken—At the press con- 
ference following the debacle, Kennedy 
showed little of the cockiness that is 
characteristic of him. He had made a 
wrong decision, taken one of his rare 
public defeats, and was in no mood to 
make excuses or explanations. 

¢ Intervention—Nixon, who always 
stood in the Eisenhower Administration 
for a firm line against Castro, may have 
tipped the future when he said, after 
his talk with Kennedy, that the U.S. 
must find legal ways to use its own 
military force against Communist sub- 
version in Cuba. 

There was one point, as the Cuban 
invasion began to go awry, when Ken- 
nedy had to decide quickly whether to 
retrieve the situation by direct U.S. 
military help, perhaps even by sending 
the Marines. 

Secy. of State Dean Rusk and Adlai 
Stevenson, U.S. ambassador to the 
U. N., had warned the President that 
direct intervention wouldn’t be pala- 
table to Latin America, the Afro-Asian 
nations, or our European allies and 
would surely be seized upon by our 
enemies as “an American Hungary.” So 
Kennedy decided to swallow the defeat 
in the hope that it would turn out to 
be a temporary one. 

However, he didn’t want to take the 
political risk of appearing to yield to 
Communism without a fight. He sat 
up most of one night working with 
Theodore C. Sorenson, special counsel, 
on a strong speech for delivery before 
the American Society of Newspaper Ed- 
itors the next day. 

“Our restraint is not inexhaustible,” 
was the theme of his address to the 
editors. He assured the world that Cuba 
will not be abandoned to the Com- 
munists even if it becomes necessary to 
meet force with force. 
¢ Private Indignation—Behind his show 
of determination, Kennedy is seething. 
His indignation seems to be focused on 
intelligence and military experts, and 
action there can be expected. 

Kennedy inherited the beginnings of 
the Cuban venture. More than a year 
ago, with the tacit consent of the Eisen- 
hower Administration, Cuban refugees 
had set up training camps in Louisiana 
and Florida, to prepare for the day when 
the Castro regime showed signs of tot- 
tering. A year ago, the plan, under 
auspices of CIA, took on a more ambi- 
tious flavor of a rebel invasion backed 
by U.S. money and possibly even U.S. 
military forces. 

Pressures for immediate invasion be- 
came intense, but Eisenhower withstood 
them during his final months in office. 
When Kennedy came in, after making 
a tough stand on Cuba as a campaign 
issue, he ordered a reevaluation of the 
entire plan, including restudy by the 
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Joint Chiefs. At least two of the Joint 
Chiefs—Gen. Lyman L. Lemnitzer, 
chairman, and Adm. Arleigh Burke, 
chief of naval operations—advised Ken- 
nedy in writing that the invasion was 
feasible and the rebels should be en- 
couraged. The State Dept. was never 
fully involved in the venture. 

¢ Post Mortems—Now Kennedy is re- 
ported to think CIA miscalculated the 
temper of the Cuban people and the 
readiness of key military men to defect 
to the rebels, and also underestimated 
Castro’s ability to put down opposition. 
CIA rejects anv suggestion that the fail- 
ure was anything but military. 

The quality of U.S. intelligence was 
a hot issue at a midnight soulsearching 
at the White House when it became 
clear that the invasion had failed. 

“Let’s not hold any post mortems 
now,” said one of the group. 

“No, let’s not,” Kennedy agreed. 
“But we're going to hold one very 
soon. 
¢ Under Way Now-—Such a reappraisal 
is already under way, personally or- 
dered by the President. It is being 
conducted by Gen. Maxwell D. Taylor, 
former Army chief of staff, with the 
help of Dulles, Adm. Burke, and 
Robert Kennedy. 

Inclusion of the President’s younger 
brother is significant, since none of 
his experience has been in this areca. 
It is taken as a sign that the President 
is beginning to distrust some of the 
advice he is getting and intends to rely 
increasingly on men he has known for 
years, such as Sorensen. 
¢ New Faces—The unofficial betting 
in Washington is that Dulles will be 
eased out. Right now, the President 
doesn’t want it to appear that he is 
looking for a scapegoat, or stir up further 
Republican criticism just yet. But Gen. 
Taylor apparently is being groomed for 
the CIA post. 

It seems likely, too, that Secy. of 
State Rusk will take more part in the 
big foreign policy decisions. He had 
indicated opposition to the Cuban 
adventure, but he didn’t take a firm 
stand against it. Now some of his top 
aides are pressing him to reassert the 
influence of the State Dept. 

Kennedy is angriest at the military 
brass—chiefly perhaps for leaking word 
to reporters that “we would have done 
it differently.” 

A Kennedy press conference remark 
may have been aimed straight at the 
Joint Chiefs: “Victory has a hundred 
fathers, but defeat is an orphan.” 

White House aides fully expect 
Kennedy to shake up the Joint Chiefs. 
And if Gen. Taylor takes over as CIA 
director, he might well have greater 
influence with the President through 
his direct access on a day-to-day basis 
than the Joint Chiefs can expect, who- 
ever they may be. 


Weighing} 
@ Failure of the rebellion is 


a definite setback to the world 
prestige of the U.S. 


@ But post-mortems are 
teaching the Administration 
valuable lessons. 


@ One result will be some 
significant changes in foreign 
policy priorities. 


Pres. Kennedy and his advisers this 
week are soberly assessing the damage 
done to the U.S. position around the 
world by the abortive Cuban rebellion 
and our part in it. The first shock of 
the failure has given way to a determi- 
nation to learn from it. 

Out of this soul-searching is likely to 
emerge not only some shake-ups in the 
Central Intelligence Agency and other 
agencies concerned with the national 
security; there will also be some signifi- 
cant shifts in the President’s priorities 
in foreign policy. 
¢ Serious Setback—No one is trying to 
gloss over the fact that the outcome of 
the Cuban rebellion represents a serious 
setback for the Administratton and for 
the U.S. Castro, for the moment, is 
stronger than ever. Khrushchev is reap- 
ing a propaganda harvest. Observers in 
Washington fear that Afro-Asian gov- 
ernments will be alarmed both by the 
extent of U.S. intervention in the 
Cuban struggle and by our failure to 
back up the Cuban rebels. 

European governments, for a while 
at least, will be more inclined to scruti- 
nize the accuracy of our intelligence 
estimates in the cold war, the validity 
of our proposals for handling the deli- 
cate problems of Asia and Africa. 
¢ Port Mortem—Administration _ ofh- 
cials concede, with varying degrees of 
emphasis and sadness, the reality of the 
Kennedy failure in the Cuban affair. 
But manv of them also see some off- 
setting effects of the defeat. From their 
official post-mortem, a number of tenta- 
tive conclusions emerge: 

¢ The repercussions in Latin 
America have not been so bad as was 
feared. Pro-Castro demonstrations were 
limited largely to hard-core Communist 
groups. There are signs that the Cuban 
crisis may have crystallized official Latin 
American opinion on the issue of Fidel- 
ism. This offers a hope that the U.S. 
can succeed, after the dust settles, in 
persuading a majority of Latin Amer- 
ican governments to brand Cuba as 
Communist-dominated. That could 
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the Damage From Cuban Debacle 











clear the way for isolating Cuba polit- 
ically as well as economically in the 
hemisphere. 

¢ Khrushchev very probably has 
been more impressed by Kennedy’s will- 
ingness to act and to take risks in Cuba 
than by the failure of the action. This 
may possibly make the Soviets more cau- 
tious rather than more reckless in 
handling conflicts in Laos, the Congo, 
Berlin, or elsewhere. The fact that 
Russia joined the British this week in 
calling for a cease-fire in Laos gives 
some support to this speculation al- 
though it was not clear at midweek 
how strictly the cease-fire would be 
honored by the Communist Pathet Lao 
guerrillas. 

e Criticism in Europe of Ken- 
nedy’s handling of the Cuban crisis 
soon will be forgotten if similar blun- 
ders are not repeated. The NATO allies 
have a clear stake in the success of 
Kennedy’s leadership of the free world, 
won’t sell him short lightly. As a Lon- 
don observer put it: “Macmillan lived 
down Suez. Memories are short.” 
¢ Foreign Policy Overhaul—lhe Cuban 
debacle is forcing a cold reassessment 
of all aspects of U.S. foreign policy and 
how they fit together. 

A search is under way in Washington 
for ways to mect the challenge of Com- 
munist penetration. That could mean 
stepped up undercover military and 
political support for anti-Communist 
forces in threatened areas. In the proc- 
ess, the U.S. could run afoul of the 
legal niceties of the United Nations and 
inter-American pledges against noninter- 
vention. This could hamper efforts to 
gain support among neutralist nations. 
But the President now feels more deeply 
than ever that the first task is to check 
and if possible roll back Communist 
power. 

In the wake of the Cuban disaster, 
officials now feel that Latin America is 
more vulnerable than before to Com- 
munist influence. 

For this reason, Latin America will 
get more attention and assistance from 
the U.S. than it has already been prom- 
ised by the Kennedy Administration. 
Washington will give an even higher 
priority to the President’s proposed Alh- 
ance for Progress, his ten-year plan for 
economic and social development in 
Latin America (BW—Mar.18’61,p30). 

The U.S. will be more receptive to 
pressure from Latin American govern- 
ments for direct financial assistance. 
However, we will insist that Latin 
Americans be more firm in resisting 
Communism and will still stress that 
U.S. aid be used to finance constructive 
economic and social projects. 

But the Administration hopes that 
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the pressure on the U.S. for more aid 
will be matched by greater willing- 
ness in Congress to provide it to meet 
the mounting threat of Communism in 
the hemisphere. Approval by the House 
this weck of the full $500-million asked 
for social development in Latin America 
gives some support to this hope. 

¢ Next Stop—l'ew officials this week 
are bold enough to predict easy success 
in lining up Latin Americans against 
Castro. 

Washington already is sounding out 
Latin American governments on the 
possibilities of early joint inter-Ameri- 
can action against Castro. The results 
aren’t in yet, but the tentative roll call 
reads something like this: 

Argentina’s Arturo Frondizi will side 
with the U.S. He personally shares our 
view of the danger Castro poses to the 
hemisphere. Argentine public opinion 
has been shocked by the brutalities of 
Castro’s. oppression. Peru, Panama, 
probably Colombia and Chile, and most 
of the Central American governments 
will stand and be counted, too. Ven- 
ezuela may join this group. 

But Ecuador and Bolivia, where svm- 
pathy for Castro runs high, almost cer- 
tainly will refuse to go along. Mexico 
also is among the doubtful. 

A crucial question mark is Brazil. 
U.S. officials feel that anv move against 
Castro would be ineffectual if both 
Brazil and Mexico refused to take part. 
Pres. Janio Quadros has indicated pri- 
vatelv to U.S. officials that he agrees 
with the U.S. estimate of the political 
threat presented by Castro. But Quad- 
ros must rally Brazilian leftists, generally 
supporting Castro, if he is to impose a 
badly needed economic austerity pro- 
gram. The U.S., however, has leverage 
here—Quadros needs large amounts of 
financial aid quickly to pull Brazil back 
from the edge of bankruptcy. The cross- 
currents in this situation are tricky and 
what Quadros’ final decision will be is 
not clear. 

One official summed up U.S. hopes 
for collective action this way: 

“Latin American leaders are coming 
to realize that the alternative to the 
Alliance of Progress is more Cubas, more 
Castros, more dependence on the Soviet 
bloc. They don’t want this. They 
realize more clearly now, after last 
week’s events, that any really hopeful 
alliance with the U.S. for progress is 
incompatible with a fence-sitting atti- 
tude toward Castro and Communism. 
I think that this time most of them 
will come down off the fence.” 

Kennedy’s attitude toward the con- 
duct of the cold war is changing under 
the impact of the failure in Cuba. The 
change actually began with the worsen- 


ing of the crisis in Laos, but it has 
been brought into clearer focus by 
last week’s events. 

The President had hoped that 
Khrushchev would agree to a sort of 
informal standoff in the trouble spots 
of the world and to a start on arms 
control. This would give the new Ad- 
ministration a breather in which to 
attack the deeper problems such as 
disunity in the West and suspicion of 


U.S. motives in the uncommitted 
countries. 
So the Administration launched a 


broad attack upon all the problems of 
the world at once. Kennedy did not 
hope to solve them quickly, to be 
sure, but he did hope to attack them 
in an orderly way. 

Plans were drafted for strengthen- 
ing the Atlantic Community. A more 
vigorous assault was started to solve 
the problems of social and economic 
development in the poorer nations. 
The Administration sought to reassure 
European allies that it would not neg- 
lect their interests in its support of 
anti-colonialism. 

Politeness was the order of the dav 
in East-West relations. 

But in the grim aftermath of Cuba, 
the feeling in Washington is that U.S. 
tactics in the cold war will have to be 
much rougher than had been planned. 
No decisions have been made vet. In- 
deed, some of the thinking seems to 
run at cross purposes. But there is an 
intensive search for new ways of fight- 
ing Communism with all means short 
of nuclear war. 

Some of Kennedy's aides are con- 
vinced that Washington must and will 
find wavs to combat the spread of 
Communism with U.S. subversive ac- 
tivity and guerrilla warfare as well as 
economic competition. Direct U.S. 
military intervention in Laos or even 
Cuba isn’t ruled out under all circum- 
stances. 

Kennedy’s advisers concede that 
there are political and military risks 
in moving toward a tougher cold_ war 
policy. Some neutral governments 
may deplore and be frightened by some 
of the new methods that are being pro- 
posed. If adopted, they may give 
Khrushchev a chance to score propa- 
ganda victories on occasion. 

Even assuming Kennedy’s new mood 
leads to a hardening of U.S. tactics, 
it won’t amount to more than a shift 
in the emphasis of our foreign policy. 
The U.S. still will try to abide by rules 
of international good behavior. Ne- 
gotiations with the Soviets on arms 
control and cultural exchange will go 
on assuming that the Soviets are will- 
ing to continue. 
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GEORGE BURENS, former GE vice-president, testifies at Kefauver subcommittee as... 





Price Probe Focuses on GE 


The Senate Antitrust & Monopoly 
Subcommittee continued its probe into 
price fixing in the electric equipment 
industry this week (BW —Apr.22’61, 
p28), inching farther up the corporate 
ladder in calling witnesses, and concen- 
trating on the giant of the business, 
General Electric Co. 

Sen. Estes Kefauver (D-Tenn.) sub- 
poenaed three former GE department 
general managers and one former di- 
vision vice-president for this week’s 
testimony, after listening last week to 
men who had worked for them. Later, 
he announced he had subpoenaed Ar- 
thur F. Vinson, who remains with GE 
as vice-president and group executive. 

Vinson’s name came up repeatedly 
during the week’s hearings as the man 
who on occasion allegedly had ordered 
executives in GE’s Switchgear & Con- 
trol Div. to get together with competi- 
tors and talk about prices and market 
sharing. Vinson originally was named 
by the government in one of its indict- 
ments against GE but the charge was 
dropped after an investigation by the 
FBI and the Justice Dept. Vinson 
maintains he had no part in illegal acts. 
¢ The Witnesses—Preceding Vinson to 
the subcommittee’s witness chair this 
week were four former GE executives: 
Clarence E. Burke, general manager of 
the High Voltage Dept. in the Switch- 
gear & Control Div.; H. Frank Hents- 
chel, general manager of the Medium 
Voltage Switchgear Dept., and Frank 
E. Stehlik, Low Voltage Switchgear 
Dept. general manager. George E. 
Burens, immediate superior of these 
three as vice-president and general man- 
ager of the Switchgear & Control Div., 
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was also on the stand. None of these 
four, who were paid from just under 
$70,000 to $127,000 yearly, now works 
for GE. 

Burens said he was introduced to 
meetings with competitors after he came 
to the switchgear division in 1951. He 
said his predecessor, R. F-. Tinnerholme, 
felt that “meeting with competitors 
was the only way the business could be 
operated.” 

Burens said he objected to these meet- 
ings. But, he claims, he was approached 
by Henry Van Erben, then executive 
vice-president in charge of the apparatus 
group (a position corresponding to Vin- 
son’s current job), who “wanted to be 
sure I was indoctrinated.” Van Erben, 
said Burens, “told me he went to 
Cordiner {Ralph J. Cordiner, GE chair- 
man] and said, ‘I asked him not to ask 
me to stop doing it [meeting with com- 
petitors]. And if he did not ask me he 
would not hear about it.’” 

Later, said Burens, Van Erben’s job 
was taken by Robert Paxton, later pres- 
ident, but now retired. “Van Erben 
said to me,” Burens said, “ “George, your 
competitors are complaining that you 
won’t meet with them, won’t cooperate 
with them.’ I laughed and told him he 
wasn’t my boss any more.” Van Erben, 
who diéd several years ago, then went to 
get Paxton, who told him an official of 
Cutler-Hammer, Inc., wanted to meet 
with him, Burens said. 
¢ Alleged Price Fixing—Purpose of this 
meeting, said Burens, was to “stabilize 
prices by getting together with com- 
petitors and deciding what prices would 
be.” He said he also “understood” that 


markets had been allocated for “many 


years,” by companies keeping track of 
who had had the last award on sealed 
bid contracts. He said there was no 
allocation or price fixing on other than 
sealed bids, which amounted to about 
10% of the switchgear business. 

Burens testified he resigned after a 
1958 squabble with Vice-Pres. Vinson 
and former Pres. Paxton over pricing 
policies of his division. But, he said, 
he “acquiesced” in staving on after 
being told company officials considered 
him their top vice-president. 

Burke said he was introduced directlv 
to price fixing when he went to GE’s 
Transformer Div. in Pittsfield, Mass., 
in 1945. He said he recalled one in- 
stance in which the Transformer Div. 
was being pressured to eliminate inven- 
tories under orders of Paxton, then its 
manager. Burke said he objected be- 
cause products were shelf items, and a 
complete reduction would mean _ that 
competitors would have an advantage. 
“He then suggested we get them to get 
their stocks down the same wav we got 
them to agree on prices.” Burke said. 
¢ Conflicting Stories—The four former 
GE executives gave similar descriptions 
of a time in 1958, when, thev claim, 
Vinson came to the switchgear divi- 
sion’s headquarters in Philadelphia to 
order that price-fixing meetings be re- 
sumed. Vinson denies he attended this 
meeting or that he gave such an order. 
The witnesses said they attempted to 
corroborate their story of the session 
after thev had left the companv. But, 
thev said, records were not available to 
them. Burens, Burke, Hentschel, and 
Stehlik asked for lie detector tests by the 
FBI. The tests indicated they were 
speaking truthfullv of the session. Vin- 
son. according to Kefauver, declined to 
take a test. 

Testimony also related to a bitter 
argument between Burens and Paxton 
at a dinner attended by GE executives 
in 1958. “Paxton,” said Stehlik. “was 
espousing the theory that prices should 
be higher . . . and was criticizing the 
wav Burens operated. And Burens said 
the only wav to get business was to be 
competitive.” 

Shortly after the testimony of the 
former GE executives, GE Chmn. 
Cordiner issued a statement denying 
the allegations that he was aware of 
price fixing by his subordinates. “It is 
an outrage to suggest that I in any 
wav knew of, or condoned, violation 
of the antitrust laws,” he declared. 
“My turn to testify, I hope, will come 
in due course and I will answer any 
allegations, no matter how remote ot 
second hand they may be.” 

For his part, Paxton declared that 
the Justice Dept. “neither charged nor 
claimed that I had any knowledge of 
the conspiracy. ” GE spokesmen 
said Paxton would be “happy” to ap- 
pear at next week’s hearing. 
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STOCKHOLDERS at General Electric’s annual meeting tossed both brickbats and roses at Chmn. Ralph J. Cordiner (above left). 


Cordiner Rides Out the Storm 


Repercussions of the electrical equip- 
ment industry antitrust cases turned 
General Electric Co.’s annual stock- 
holder meeting into a brawl Wednes- 
day; but when the stormy session in the 
Syracuse (N. Y.) War Memorial Audi- 
torium finally ended, Chmn. Ralph J. 
Cordiner remained firmly in control. 
The 16 directors nominated by the 
management were reelected. Minority 
stockholder resolutions referring to the 
antitrust cases and stock options were 
defeated. 

The 13 directors on the platform, 
except for Cordiner, stayed silent 
throughout the meeting and most of 


MRS. WILMA SOSS, using her own mega- 
phone, screams demands that Cordiner re- 
sign to help restore GE’s corporate image. 
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the nearly 3,000 stockholders on the 
floor seemed just as solidly behind the 
management as did the audience at 
Westinghouse Electric Corp.’s annual 
meeting Apr. 5. 

In his opening speech, Cordiner re- 
iterated his denial that he knew about 
the price-fixing and market-splitting 
agreements that sent three GE man- 
agers to jail and cost the company 
$437,000 in fines. He also denied he 
was derelict in not knowing of them. 
“We were diligent in the hght of the 
facts as we then knew them,” he main- 
tained. 
¢ Hecklers’ Inning—Two perennial an- 





HOMER BRETT, JR., runs up to podium 
to challenge Mrs. Soss’ tactics and the 
“acrobatics” of labor leader James B. Carey. 


nual meeting gadflies, Mrs. Wilma Soss 
and Mrs. Beatrice Kelekian, officers of 
the Federation of Women Shareholders 
in American Business, dominated the 
floor during a three-hour debate about 
the qualifications of the directors for 
reelection. Mrs. Soss, saying she wanted 
to help restore GE’s corporate image, 
which had been so “marred and tarred,” 
called for Cordiner’s resignation. “I 
don’t care whether vou are guilty or 
not,” she declared. “You are an em- 
barrassment.” She also tried, without 
success, to elicit comments from direc- 
tors Henry Ford II (who the week be- 
fore had urged American management 


JAMES B. CAREY jumps up to defend him- 
self, is silenced and infuriated by Cordiner 
who raps him for speaking out of turn. 
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to put its house in order) and Sidney 
Weinberg. 

Mrs. Kelekian quizzed Cordiner on 
topics ranging from his 1960 sales of 
GE stock to the part played by the 


company’s decentralized organization 
structure in letting some departmental 
and divisional executives fix prices be- 
hind the back of top management. 
“Why and how we failed has nothing 
to do with decentralization, in mv 
opinion,” Cordiner replied. He also 
indirectly denied that GE’s perform- 
ance-based bonus plan had induced ex- 
ecutives to cooperate with competitors. 

Cordiner stayed calm even when Mrs. 
Kelekian accused him of double talk, 
and when Mrs. Soss assured him “You 
are not an act of God, I am your em- 
ployer.” The audience did not stav 
calm. Cries of “sit down” and “shut 
up” and groans and boos with only 
scattered applause greeted the two 
women’s performance. On the other 
hand, several stockholders who went 
to the microphone to express approval 
of the management drew heartv ap- 
plause. Most of the audience rose when 
one of them called for a standing vote 
of confidence in the board. 
¢ Union Voice—Bobbing up and down 
throughout the meeting was James B. 
Carey, president of the International 
Union of Electrical, Radio & Machine 
Workers AFL-CIO, which had some 50 
pickets outside the auditorium when the 
stockholders arrived. At 2 p.m., facing 
a still lunchless crowd, he decided to 
summarize a prepared speech that ran 
19 legal-sized pages. 

Carey presented four resolutions call- 
ing for discharge of any employee ever 
guilty of antitrust violations, for suits 
to recover the company’s losses in the 
1960 cases as well as incentive pay 
earned by the defendants, and for an 
‘jmpartial” investigation of the direc- 
tors’ and officers’ responsibility in the 
cases. “I don’t think they got all the 
culprits,” he told a press conference 
Tuesday night. 
¢ “Vendetta”—GE spokesmen insisted 
that Carey, whose union lost a strike 
last year against GE, was simply pur- 
suing a personal “vendetta.” Carey in- 
sisted that he was attacking GE rather 
than the 28 other companies convicted 
of antitrust violations because “GE 
was the leader in this conspiracy.” 

Carey told the press conference he 
did not see how Cordiner could con- 
tinue in office “in good conscience” 
under the circumstances. At the meet- 
ing, Cordiner indicated he had no 
intention of resigning although, he said, 
“T have from the outset shown the ulti- 
mate responsibility for the violations, 
as most any chief executive officer.” 
From now on, he promised, he will take 
every “positive step’ to insure com- 
pliance with company policies and the 
antitrust laws. 
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Kennedy’s Tax Incentivgo 
What business thinks of it | 


“Unfair to those who have maintained capital 
spending’’ — Robert C. Becherer, president, Link-Belt Co. 


té 
A very good program” — Victor White, tax counse! and 
assistant treasurer, Rexall Drug & Chemical Co. 


““We’re not going to bui i 

vild a plant simply beca 
there’s a federal tax attraction’’ tg 
horst, secretary-treasurer, 


té 
It’s very complicated 


comptroller, Allis-C halmers 


“We would Prefer increase 


than tax credit 
& Co., Inc., Atlanta. 


Businessmen Spuri 


For a good many companies, Pres. 
Kennedy’s proposal for a tax incentive 
to stimulate capital spending (BW— 
Apr.22’61,p25) involves a real cash ben- 
chit (table, above right). But this week, 
the great majority of U.S. businessmen 
were turning a cold shoulder to it. 

When BUSINESS WEEK’s_ reporters 
talked to corporate executives to sound 
out opinions on the proposals, they 
found only a rare company or two that 
cared for the idea at all. 

Many businessmen criticized the plan 
itself in such terms as “gimmick ridden” 
and “inequitable.” Almost all con- 
demned it as a poor substitute for the 
method they think would promote 
spending most effectively—a faster de- 
preciation rate on capital goods. 
¢ Reasoning—The businessmen’s own 
prescription for faster depreciation is 
based on this reasoning: Advancing 
technology has made obsolescence come 
faster. At the same time, replacement 
costs have risen. And capital require- 
ments have far outrun depreciation al- 
lowances, an important source of re- 
placement funds. 

The Kennedy plan, these business- 
men complain, favors companies whose 
depreciation allowances are low. Some 
brand it as unfair, therefore, to com- 
panies that have already spent large 
sums on plant and equipment and thus 
have a high depreciation rate.’ A glance 
at the table does indicate that compa- 
nies with low depreciation allowances 


, very involved”’ 
Mfg. Co. 


s”’ — Herman 


— Edwin van Bronk- 
Hewlett-Packard Co., Palo Alto. . 


—T. D. Lyons, 


d depreciation rather 
W. Lay, President, H. W. Lay 


would fare better than those with high 
allowances. 

¢ Complicated—In talking to execu- 
tives, BUSINESS WEEK reporters found 
that many haven’t yet figured out just 
how the somewhat complicated Ken- 
nedy proposals would work for them. 

The proposed tax credit based on 
capital spending would apply, in the 
first place, only for capital goods with 
a tax life of six years or more. If a 
company spends more on such plant 
and equipment than its depreciation 
allowance amounts to, it could deduct 
from its taxes 15% of the difference. 
A company spending $2-million, say, 
with a depreciation allowance of $1- 
million, could deduct 15% of the $1- 
million difference—or $150,000. 

In addition, a company may deduct 
6% of its spending that is in excess 
of 50% of its depreciation allowance, 
but not more than 100%. The com- 
pany above could take 6% of $500,- 
000, which is half of its $1-million de- 
preciation allowance. A company spend- 
ing $75,000, with $100,000 deprecia- 
tion, could take 6% of $25,000—the 
difference between $75,000 and 50% 
of the $100,000. 

For very small business, there is a 
straight 10% deduction on the first 
$5,000 spent. 

Finally, no company can deduct more 
than 30% from its final tax bill. 
¢ Objections—It’s the possible repercus- 
sions—both suspected and still hidden— 


, 
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How it would have worked in 1960 


COMPANY 


Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corp. . 
American-Maize Products Co. . . 
Bell and Howell Co. ........ 
CN Ss oe ce ve ra 
Deere em@iGe. .........6.:. 


Packard-Bell Electronics Corp. . 
Phelps-Dodge Corp. ........ 
Radio Corp. of Amer. ....... 
weanren Gres. GO... . oo 6 ccs 
WOUMGIFOIE GM 2s kc tcc cces 


1960 | 


*Computations are based on assumption that all equipment has life span in excess of six years. 


APPROXIMATE 
1960 PLANT & 1960 TAX SAVING 
FEDERAL EQUIPMENT DEPRECIATION UNDER 

TAXES EXPENDITURES * ALLOWANCE KENNEDY PLAN 
. $9,542,000 $17,064,000 $7,000,000 $1,719,600 — 
2,350,000 1,507,137 1,495,242 62,699 
3,651,698 1,500,002 2,030,421 29,088 
8,400,000 4,680,309 4,911,557 133,472 
11,500,000 40,003,000 17,575,000 3,450,000 
150,000 1,266,116 569,226 45,000 
19,990,000 7,768,000 8,565,141 209,126 
. 31,800,000 59,167,000 27,114,000 5,621,370 
1,295,000 3,001,496 2,739,536 107,198 
950,000 3,659,989 3,348,981 147,121 
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of these provisions on financial and 
corporate planning that raise business- 
men’s fears. A Philadelphia executive 
wants to know how a company in a 
temporary period of loss can hold credits 
for profitable years. William J. Wiley, 
financial vice-president and treasurer of 
SKF Industries, Inc., suggests, ““This is 
going to postpone some capital spend- 
ing. It will result in bulking of capital 
expenditures. Some companies will wait 
until next year so they have enough to 
get into that 15% bracket.” 

The Machinery & Allied Products 
Institute, a federation of trade associa- 
tions of machinery manufacturers, is an 
organization with every reason to favor 
incentives for capital spending. Yet it 
said, in a statement when the general 
lines but not the details of the plan 
were known, that “the injection of this 
new gimmick into corporate planning, 
already bedeviled by tax considerations, 
is deplorable as it is unnecessary. 

The Institute sees in the plan a 
“powerful incentive for separate incor- 
poration, and for deconsolidation of tax 
returns of existing corporations.” A 
chain store with a large depreciation 
flow, it points out, might get little tax 
credit on additional stores set up as 
branches. But the picture would be 
radically different if the company oper- 
ated as a holding company and incor- 
porated each store. 
¢ Pattern—Opinions around the coun- 
try follow the same pattern of objecting 
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to the plan’s “gimmickry.”) William E. 
McKenna, treasurer and comptroller of 
Litton Industries, Inc., Beverly Hills, 
complains that it will benefit companies 
with a heavy proportion of capital equip- 
ment investment, but ““won’t do much 
for the company whose primary invest- 
ment is people.” A Dallas banker with 
the oil industry on his mind says it 
“will help the growth industries and 
not do a thing for the sick companies.” 

T. D. Lyons, Allis-Chalmers Mfg. 
Co. comptroller, calls the proposal 
too complicated to be understood bv 
the average businessman. He prefers an 
across-the-board decrease in corporate 
taxes, “or some step to improve depre- 
ciation.” Pres. Robert C. Becherer of 
Link-Belt Co. calls for a “long-range, 
basic plan, not a one-shot system that 
is being changed all the time.” 
¢ No Sweetener—Pres. Kennedy’s pro- 
posals for raising revenues elsewhere to 
offset the losses from the incentive plan 
do nothing to modify businessmen’s ad- 
verse views. Pittsburgh businessmen, 
for example, call the entire tax package 
“ill-conceived and baffling.” 

Kennedy proposes, among other 
things, a 20% withholding rate on divi- 
dends, repeal of dividend deductions 
and credits and of deductions for busi- 
ness entertainment of a “personal na- 
ture,” and taxation of overseas earnings 
—a proposal that arouses much bitter- 
ness (page 121). 
¢ Supporter—But the vote on the in- 


vestment incentive plans is not 100% 
against. One of the few companies 
lauding it is the Rexall Drug & Chemi- 
cal Co., whose assistant treasurer, Victor 
White, finds it “very good.” 

He thinks there have been too many 
special tax situations created and too 
much “legalized plunder,” especially in 
depletion allowances for such natural 
resources as sand and gravel. But he 
believes the Kennedy program applies 
in even measure to all. 
¢ Puzzled—Many of the businessmen’s 
questions will be spelled out further 
early next month. On May 3, Treasury 
Secy. Dillon will lead off the Adminis- 
tration witnesses appearing before the 
House Ways & Means Committec. 
Labor Secy. Goldberg will also testify. 
The Administration is working up a 
bill, but the committee will write one 
of its own after hearings. 

This week Dillon raised his estimate 
of the amount of capital spending the 
tax credit proposal might stimulate 
from $2-billion or $3-billion up to $4- 
billion. The Treasury, in fact, is puz- 
zled over businessmen’s cool reaction. 
One official says “manufacturing com- 
panies normally spend on capital goods 
about 150% of their depreciation allow- 
ances—thus would be entitled to the 
maximum credit in the Administration 
proposal.” Treasury officials say depreci- 
atioa reform is being studied now, and 
is needed regardless of the present 
incentive proposals. 
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The Capital Spending Plans of U.S. Industry 


(Billions of Dollars) 


°/, CHANGE 
1960-1961 


— 26% 


PLANNED 
1961 
$ 1.18 
31 
1.14 





All Cranked Up for a New Round 


Capital spending by U.S. business 
will soon be on the upswing again 
(chart, cover). And this time the up- 
turn looks as though it could develop 
into a real capital spending boom. 

This is the best kind of news the 
economy can get right now. It means 
that business will soon be getting the 
strong support from plant and equip- 
ment purchases that is needed to turn 
this spring’s budding but still hesitant 
recovery into a humming business ex- 
pansion by autumn. 

The promise of an upturn in capital 
spending in the second half-vear is the 
key finding in the McGraw-Hill capital 
spending survey that was released this 
week. 
¢ Accelerating Force—For 1961 as a 
whole, the survey shows that business 
now plans to invest $35.35-billion in 
new plants and equipment (chart, 
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above). This is down 1% from the 
1960 — But the drop in the figure 
for the year is due solely to the reces- 
sion-bred low rate of $34.3-billion in 
the first half of the year. 

In the second half of the vear, com- 
panies will be stepping up their capital 
outlays—they must if they are to bring 
spending to the level that they forecast 
for the year as a whole. The McGraw- 
Hill Economics Dept. estimates that 
business will spend at an annual rate of 
$35.5-billion in the third quarter and 
at a rate of $37.3-billion in the fourth 
quarter. The current quarter is the low 
point of the year, with a rate slightly 
above $34-billion. Thus, capital spend- 
ing should rise more than $3-billion, at 
annual rates, from the second quarter 
to the fourth quarter of this year. The 
McGraw-Hill quarterly estimates, based 
on the annual data submitted by com- 


panies that employ nearly 8-million 
workers, thus present capital spending 
in 1961 as the mirror image of capital 
spending in 1960. Last year, capital 
spending rose in the first half, fell off 
in the second half; this year, capital 
spending slid off in the first half, will 
climb in the second half—with 1961’s 
annual total of $35.35-billion just a 
shade off from last year’s total. 
¢ May Be Higher—Actually, these fig- 
ures should be regarded as a minimum 
for 1961. During upswings, business 
always tends to underestimate its spend- 
ing plans, revising them upward as time 
goes on. This is already happening— 
business now expects to spend $280- 
million more this year than it talked 
about last fall (BW—Nov.19’60,p46). 
Even without these upward revisions, 
the $37.3-billion rate of spending es- 
timated for 1961’s fourth quarter comes 
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industry is operating 
well below capacity... 





INDUSTRY 1954 1957 1960 RATE 
} ACTUAL 
ron MOOS Sic 1G Se eclaed : B1% 68% 50% 98% INDUSTRY 1960 
\wonferrous Metals ...... w-7 7 96 Primary Metals ............- $ 143.6 
Machinery ..--+.sseeeed 72 «476 70 92 Minna 5:20 scm pci eta 684.8 
Electrical Machinery ..... 92. 76 74 93 Electrical Equipment ......... 1,816.9 © 
Autos, Trucks & Parts ...., ae 76 80 94 Aircraft and Parts .......... 3,477.8 | 
§ransportation Equipment . oe : Fabricated Metals & Ordnance . 258.7 
aircraft, Ships, R.R. Eq'pt.) ie ve A. 733 95 Sneteemgitle: 2 5. cisco ese ws 
Fabricated Metals ....... oe 81 a8, 80 7% 91 (Professional & Scientific) 436.5 
“ts alias E 8 2 Chemicals & Allied Products ... 741.2 
eats oe. 73 Paper & Allied Products ...... 69.1 
~~ ieee ‘ id - = _ Rubber Products ............ 89.3 
pabbeor net eee ere E : a”. ™ Stone, Clay & Glass ......... 86.1 90. 
oe al ee ; e2 s hey baa Petroleum Products ......... 309.7 | 319.0. 
pene & Cpe Prements | ” . Food & Kindred Products ..... 106.9 E alls. 
tod & Beverages ...... j 82 80 81 93 Seats Wii. os 37.0 38.8 
‘ged iar OC esa Fe ug - ra = 2 Other Manufacturing ........ 1,097.8 1,130.7 = 
saga Pome 0 — ALL MANUFACTURING ....... 9,355.4 9,995.6 1 
aver «+ nis ss ia - Other Industries ..........-- 415.1 481.5, 


All rates as of end of year ‘ se 
N.A. Not available 


close to a record. It will be the second 
highest quarterly rate on record, just 
below the $37.75-billion rate in 1957’s 
third quarter—the peak rate during the 
great 1954-57 capital spending boom. 

¢ Only the Beginning—To be sure, 
with prices higher and the economy 
bigger, $37-billion now does not con- 
stitute so hefty a capital spending boom 
as it did in 1957. But the $37-billion 
rate will be reached early in the up- 
swing and does not look like the top 
for this business cycle. 

The McGraw-Hill survey holds out 
the hope that a genuine capital spend- 
ing boom may be in the making—a tonic 
for the sluggishness that has plagued the 
U.S. economy since 1958. 

The high level of preliminarv spend- 
ing plans for 1962-64 (chart, page 32) 
is evidence that this vear’s upturn is 
more than transient. Business spending 
plans are much higher than usual for 
vears ahead. Preliminary estimates of 
spending in 1962 and 1963 are now 
within 5% of plans for 1961, and plans 
for 1964 are already 1% above those 
for 1963. 

The McGraw-Hill survey includes 
only projects that are already sched- 
uled; new projects added as the business 
upturn develops should push-the actual 
rate of spending still higher. These in- 
creases, coming on top of a high base, 
could easily push capital spending to 
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But with research and 
development spending 


mounting... 


ACTUAL OPERATING RATE PREFERRED 


ALL INDUSTRIES ......-.+-+ 9,770.5 10,477.1 11,691.4 | 


Data: McGraw-Hill Dept. of Economics 


record levels in the years immediately 
ahead. 

¢ Source of Boom—Previous capital 
spending booms have been caused by a 
need for business to expand productive 
capacity; this new upswing in capital 
spending comes in a time of excess 
capacity. All U.S. manufacturing in- 
dustries are operating well below their 
preferred percentage of capacity (chart, 
page 33). 

Excess capacity has, of course, had a 
depressing effect on the economy since 
1958. But now that capital spending 
is ready to turn up again, this excess 
capacity stands as a helpful control on 
the nature of the plant and equipment 
revival. 

In the vears immediately ahead, the 
growth of capital spending will be pow- 
ered not by booming—and inflationary— 
demand, but by industry’s continuing 
drive to modernize, to increase produc- 
tivity, and to introduce new products 
and processes. This kind of capital 
spending boom should make the com- 
ing business expansion smoother and 
possibly longer-lived than the last. 
¢ New Products—Research and devel- 
opment efforts lic at the root of indus- 
try’s plans for growth. The McGraw-Hill 
survey shows that all industries, without 
exception, intend to increase their R&D 
spending between 1960 and 1961. With 
the exception of aircraft—which now ex- 


(millions of dollars) 
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Aircraft and Parts 
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Chemicals & Allied Products. 

Paper & Allied Products .. 
Rubber Products .......... 
Stone, Clay & Glass ........ 
Petroleum Products ........ 


Food & Kindred Products ... 
Textiles & Apparel ........ 

Other Manufacturing ...... : 
ALL MANUFACTURING ...¢€ 


pects level R&D spending through 1964 
—all industries plan to boost R&D again 
between 1961 and 1964. 

What is more, a healthy chunk of the 
R&D spending will be going for com- 
mercial rather than militarv products. 
This year, for the first time, companies 
were asked how their R&D spending 
is split up. Their replies showed (chart, 
above) that, outside the aircraft indus- 
try, most research dollars are going to 
commercial products. Leaving out air- 
craft, 84% of R&D spending by busi- 
ness is for commercial products. 

This intensified research spending is 
stepping up the rate at which business 
is introducing new products. In 1960, 
new products—for the purpose of the 
survey, defined as products not made 
four years earlier—made up 10% of 
manufacturing sales; by 1964, they will 
account for 14% (chart, above). 
¢ Modermizing—An even more potent 
push is being given to capital spending 
by plant modernization—the introduc- 
tion of new processes and machinery to 
make present products more efficiently. 
Modernization will continue to be the 
backbone of capital spending in the 
years immediately ahead, as it has been 
since 1958. In 1961, manufacturers 
will devote 70% of their capital spend- 
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Data: McGraw-Hill Dept. of Economics 


ing to modernization, a record level. In 
only one industry—chemicals—will it be 
less than for plant expansion. 

Although it appears that the propor- 
tion of capital spending devoted to mod- 
ernization has stabilized slightly above 
67% (chart, page 33), there is already a 
strong probabilitv that it may soon de- 
cline—not in dollars but as a percentage 
of the whole. That’s because some sec- 
tions of industry may choose to enlarge 
capacity. 
¢ Demand for Capacity—The _likeli- 
hood of more capital spending for ex- 
pansion receives support from the new 
survey. On the average, manufacturers 
expect sales to increase by 20% be- 
tween 1961 and 1964. This over-all av- 
erage is dragged down by low sales fore- 
casts from industries that have recently 
been suffering the most—steel, oil, and 
transportation equip:ent. 

Nevertheless, in every industry ex- 
cept transportation equipment, the ex- 
pected increase in sales exceeds current 
plans for adding to capacity. Thus, in- 
dustry as a whole should be able to 
bring its operating rate closer to its 
preferred percentage of capacity in the 
next few years. 

Even before preferred capacity rates 
are reached, over-all, expansion will be 


PRODUCTS INDUSTRY 1960 ACTUAL 
tron & Steel Siacessts wove 5% 
Nonferrous Metals ......... 8 
11% Machinefy .o¢5 cec0ss seins 14 
6 Electrical Machinery ....... 12 
a Autos, Trucks & Parts ...... 10 
32 Transportation Equipment 
(Aircraft, Ships, R.R, Eq'pt).... 35 
Fabricated Metals 
(incl, Instruments) .......+++ We 
3 Ghomicgis. 3 .ciesiccos cose 16 
oO Paper 6 Pula -.i 6520665555 gee 
9 Rubber... 2c es00< 6s ri 2 
3 Stone, Clay & Glass ........ 9 
4 Petroleum & Coal Products .. 2 
Food & Beverages ......... 6 
WOMUOS Sc eae eee ss se 9 
0 Miscellaneous Mfg. ........ 6 
a ALL MANUFACTURING .... 10 
43 * Products not made four years earlier. 


more new products 


PERCENT OF SALES MADE UP 
OF NEW PRODUCTS* | 





under consideration in many indus- 
tries: 

¢ Some industries—such as paper 
and pulp, rubber, and food and bever- 
ages—are already close to needing added 
capacity. 

¢ Some industries do not expect 
ever to operate all of what is being car- 
ried as spare capacity; according to 
McGraw-Hill estimates, U.S. industry 
is carrying approximately $95-billion 
worth of obsolescent equipment. This 
affects the base figure for current ca- 
pacity. 

e Some industries will not wait 
until they reach preferred operating 
rates to expand capacity. Judging by 
the course of earlier capital spending 
booms, they will step up programs to 
bring more capacity on stream in time. 
¢ Two Lifts—There hasn’t been much 
capacity expansion since 1957, the year 
preceding the big shift to moderniza- 
tion. The newly growing capacity re- 
quirements, piled on continuing mod- 
ernization programs, are the basic rea- 
son why a capital spending boom now 
appears to be forming. This boom may 
get some additional push from the 
Administration’s investment incentive 
program (page 30) or from a Congres- 
sional substitute measure. 
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‘“‘llike a man my 
people listen to”’ 


“Herb Peterson is no outsider to our people,” says E. B. Danzell, 
President of the famed Wallace Silversmiths. “His persistence and 
patience in advising us on accident control has helped us reduce 
our accident frequency from 9.18 to 1.15 over the past 4 years.” 

Herb Peterson is the manager of our engineering service in the 
Hartford area. Safety Engineers like him are on every American 
Mutual local team to help policy- e 
holders get better protection at lower merican _. 
cost. There’s a fully staffed American /; 
Mutual office near you. You'll find utual \ 


it listed in the Yellow Pages. LIABILITY INSURANCE COMPANY 


© 1961, American Mutual Liability insurance Company, Wakefield, Massachusetts 








DEFENSE SECY. Robert S. McNamara says he will “personally monitor” progress of 


program Pentagon has set up to provide . . 


More Orders for Small Firms 


Defense Dept. is trying to insure that small companies 
and depressed areas get a larger share of the contracts, but it 
is running into all of the familiar difficulties. 


[he Kennedy Administration’s gen- 
ral overhaul of the defense program 
BW-—Apr.8’61,p28) is fanning the 
flames of fierce regional pressures to 
iward more defense business to small 
companies and depressed areas. 

Altogether there will be a bigger pot 
yf defense orders to ladle out. Ken- 
nedy’s changes, if approved by Congress, 
will amount to a net addition of some 
Sl-billion in new business to Eisen- 
hower’s $19-billion proposed arms pro- 
duction and R&D schedules. 

But there are cuts as well as increases. 
The defense revamping will knock out 
almost $500-million worth of new con- 
tracts planned for fiscal 1962, which 
starts July 1, and it will shut down 52 
military installations and trim 9,000 
civilian jobs from military pavrolls in 
the field. The economic toll points up 
the vulnerability of companies and re- 
gions that depend heavily on defense 
projects. 
¢ Economic Perspective—This week, in 
a New York speech to Associated Press 
executives on the Kennedv defense 
changes, Defense Secy. Robert S. Mc- 
Namara put in perspective the inter- 
twining of economic and military affairs 
in this country. 

He said continuing military techno- 
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logical developments mean that “de- 
fense business moves not only from one 
contractor to another, but from industry 
to industry, and from state to state.” 
He forecast major defense shifts during 
the years ahead, said the “consequences 
extend farther and farther into the web 
of our economy.” 

The Pentagon will plan to “help the 
American economy absorb the impact 
of these changes without breaking 
stride,” McNamara said, but it will re- 
sist “pressures of local and private in- 
terests” to upset policy decisions. 
¢ Hot Potato—The next day, Mce- 
Namara and the three service Secre- 
taries came before the Senate Small 
Business Committee to handle the po- 
litical hot potato of military contract 
awards to smaller companies. It was 
the first time a Secretary of Defense has 
ever appeared before the committee, 
which has constantly prodded the Pen- 
tagon over the past several vears—with 
little effect—to place more business with 
small companies. 

Small business’ share of military busi- 
ness has been declining, in fact. The 
Defense Dept. says this is because the 
bulk of procurement is going into com- 
plex hardware such as jet aircraft and 
missiles, which smaller companies are 





less likely to be able to manufacture. 

For commercial-type,  off-the-shel: 
items, the military services have set 
aside percentages of procurement on 
which small companies get preference 
if they meet low bids of larger produc- 
ers. In addition, the Pentagon has been 
pressuring the bigger prime contractors 
to increase the volume of subcontracting 
to small business. 
¢ Small Business Target-—McNamara 
made a sharp impression with a brisk 
recital of Administration plans to em- 
phasize small business assistance policies 
still further. An over-all target has been 
set to increase the rate of prime con- 
tracts to small companies in the upcom- 
ing year by at least 10% over the an- 
nual level of 18 months ago. This 
would mean a boost of about $344-mil- 
lion in contracts. 

To meet the target, McNamara has 
set specified quotas for each service and 
major procurement agency. The pro- 
curement offices have been directed to 
report monthly on how the goals are 
being accomplished. This, said Me- 
Namara, will enable him to “personally 
monitor” the progress. 

He has also set plans for broader con- 
tracting opportunities for small business 
by requiring weapon project officials to 
“be more alert” to the role of smaller 
outfits and by increasing publicity on 
proposed procurement transactions. In 
addition, more pressure will be placed 
on major prime contractors and sub- 
contractors to farm out work to small 
companies. 

In response to Senatorial question- 

ing, McNamara said he is also consider- 
ing proposals (1) to “break apart’ major 
weapon systems into components and 
to award several prime contracts for 
each component, and (2) to increase the 
tate of competitive advertised bidding, 
as opposed to negotiated contracting. 
e Depressed Areas—Meanwhile, the 
Pentagon is also trying to channel more 
military orders into labor surplus areas, 
in line with a February directive from 
the White House. But so far Pentagon 
compliance with the President’s order 
has been in the form of what one offi- 
cial describes as a “more vigorous, re- 
dedicated, and reenergized” implemen- 
tation of existing rules, rather than anv 
specific change in the regulations. 

In essence, the program gives a first 
crack at the contract set-asides to com- 
panies in “persistent” labor surplus 
areas. Latest figures show that about 
$25-million worth of contracts were 
awarded under preferential set-asides for 
labor surplus areas. This was out of a 
total volume of $21-billion worth of 
contracts in fiscal 1960, ending last 
June 30. However, set-asides are made 
only on commercial-type, off-the-shelf 
items, and labor surplus area contractors 
and all small companies must match 
low bids to latch onto contracts. 
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Is your capital hog-tied? 


Cut it loose! Earn a faster return on your money—more frequent re-orders. Reduce shipping 
time, inventory, warehousing with fast TWA Air Freight. Exclusive one-carrier service between 
70 key U.S. cities and 23 overseas trading centers with TWA SuperJets and Jetstream 
Express flights. Dependable, world-wide schedules no other airline can match. Almost 
anything goes TWA Air Freight... often at less cost than by surface. How modern is your 
distribution system? Look again... domestic and international air freight rates are coming down! 


For free booklet on Air Freight savings, write S. C. Dunlap, Vice President, 
TWA, 380 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N.Y; 


U.S.A. EUROPE > AFRICA: ASIA 
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THE SUPERJET AIRLINE* 


i: THE SUPERJET AIRLINE is a service mark owned exclusively by Trans World Airlines, Inc. 

















In Business 


Administration Takes a Tougher Posture 
On Identical Bids and Mergers 


Tighter enforcement of antitrust rules got some boosts 
from the Administration this week. 

Pres. Kennedy ordered all agencies that buy for the 
federal government to inform the Justice Dept. of any 
identical bids of $10,000 or more. The department will 
scan the data for evidence of price fixing or bid rigging, 
and will then turn it over to Congress and the public. 
The order came as the House began hearings on a bill by 
Rep. Wright Patman (D-Tex.) that would put the same 
procedures on a permanent basis. 

Atty. Gen. Robert F. Kennedy threw Administration 
support behind two long-pending pieces of legislation: 

¢ A bill requiring companies to give the Justice Dept. 
advance notice of any merger that would result in a 
company whose assets would top $10-million. Hearings 
on the measure were to begin in the House this week. 

¢A bill giving the Justice Dept. the power to sub- 
poena information in civil antitrust investigations. 


California Court Upholds State Rule 
Requiring Cumulative Stock Voting 


The cause of cumulative voting scored a point this 
week when a California district court upheld the state 
commissioner of corporations, John Sobieski, who had 
forbidden Western Air Lines, Inc., to switch from 
cumulative to straight stockholder voting. Western Air 
Lines is not incorporated in California. but Sobieski 
maintains that to market securities in California—which 
has 12% of the nation’s shareholders—a company must 
have cumulative voting, no matter where it is incorpo- 
rated (BW —June25’60,p113). 

Western was the first company to take Sobieski’s 
ruling to court. The company won in a lower court, only 
to be reversed this week. Now it will appeal again to the 
state Supreme Court. 

If the decision in favor of the Sobieski ruling stands, 
it could have considerable impact. Only about a third of 
the stocks traded on the New York Stock Exchange have 
cumulative voting. 

J ¢ * 


House Unit Approves Highway Fund Boost 
Sought by Kennedy, But Not His Sources 


The House Ways & Means Committee has approved 
a tax formula to raise the additional $9.7-billion sought 
by Pres. Kennedy to complete the 41,000-mile interstate 
highway program by the scheduled date of 1972 on a 
pay-as-you-go basis. 

The committee did not go all the way with the 
methods suggested by Kennedy for raising the money, 
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however. Its bill calls for retaining the present 4¢-per-gal. 
tax on gasoline and diese] fuel, increasing taxes on tires 
and on heavy trucks, and tapping the general Treasury for 
about $150-million a year. The President had wanted 
truckers to bear a heavier share, and objected to any 
tapping of the general till. But the Administration does 
not intend to fight the issue. 
Specific boosts in taxes include: 

¢ The annual tax per 1,000 Ib. on trucks with a gross 
weight of more than 26,000 Ib. goes to $3 from the 
present $1.50. Kennedy had asked for $5. 

* The present 8¢ tax on tires and 9¢ on inner tubes 
both go up to 10¢. 

°The 3¢- -per-Ib. levy on tread rubber for recapping 
tires goes to 5¢. Kennedy wanted 10¢. 


Kefauver Urges Dept. of Consumers 


Setting up of a federal department to represent con- 
sumers is provided in a bill introduced by Sen. Estes 
Kefauver (D-Tenn.) and 16 co-sponsors. The new Dept. 
of Consumers would represent consumers in court and 
before regulatory agencies and Congressional committees, 
and would investigate and act on complaints. 

Ixisting government agencies that would be trans- 
ferred to the department include: the Food & Drug 
Administration, the Bureau of Labor Statistics’ Div. of 
Prices & Cost of Living, the Ilome E.conomic Research 
Branch, and the Human Nutrition Research Branch, 
along with units of the National Bureau of Standards 
engaged primarily in testing consumer articles. 


Business Briefs 


The “Muskrat,” a 3-ton amphibious truck developed 
by American Motors Corp., was submitted this week 
for testing by the Army and the Marine Corps. The 
Muskrat is designed to do 2-3 mph. in deep water and 
60 mph. on land carrving 1,500 Ib. of cargo or seven 
passengers. 


Pres. Kennedy’s proposed reduction to $100 of the 
$500 exemption from duty on foreign goods brought 
home by U.S. tourists has been approved bv the House 
Wavs & Means Committee. 


The Agriculture Dept. will sell a limited amount of 
surplus corn—probably less than 15-million bu.—to 
processors of acetone, butanol, and ethanol who last 
vear used molasses or grain as a raw material. Buyers 
will be limited to an amount sufficient for their normal 
yearly production. 


Southern California Edison Co., Bechtel Corp., and 
Westinghouse have filed a three-way proposal with the 
Atomic Energy Commission to build a 360-megawatt 
electrical pressurized-water power reactor. Westinghouse 
wants $]]-million in research and development help 
from the government; Southern California Edison wants 
AEC and Congress to help it secure a location at the 
hitherto sacrosanct Marine Corps base at Camp Pendle- 
ton. 
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SERVICE 


The Cuban fiasco is still being assessed for impact on politics and on 
Pres. Kennedy’s future in the White House. 

Collapse of the invasion left the White House stunned (page 25) and 
affected the standing of the U.S. around the world (page 26). 


Seven days later, leaders of both parties are still uncertain what to 
make of its long-run effects. 


The first feeling was one of dismay. 


The rush to close ranks in the face of a set-back abroad was in the 
finest bipartisan tradition. 

But more is involved this time. 

Leaders of both parties were sobered—and for the time silenced—by 
the clumsiness of the invasion, the Administration’s inept connection with 
it, and Kennedy’s failure to have a plan ready in case it failed. 

Political instincts had to be temporarily submerged. 


Democrats didn’t know how to defend. Republicans didn’t know how 
to criticize. 


This period is about over. A politically oriented reaction is certain 
to be forthcoming from both parties over the next few weeks. 


If Castro remains in power, Democrats can still be hurt in the 1962 
elections, distant as these now seem. 


If Castro is pulled down in the meantime, Kennedy will retrieve any 
lost ground and Democrats could be the gainers. 


Kennedy’s first move is to overhaul the intelligence services. 

The Central Intelligence Agency is bearing most of the Cuban blame. 
It was deeply involved, and its high officials promised Kennedy more than 
they could deliver. 

But Naval Intelligence also is involved. The Pentagon theory that 
multiple intelligence services serve as a.check on each other and thus 
reduce the chances of mistake failed to work. This is the reason for putting 
Adm. Arleigh Burke, Chief of Naval Operations, on the investigating team 
along with Allen Dulles, CIA chief. Both are on the defensive. 


The new reading of economic trends, promised by Kennedy, is being 
completed this week by his advisers. 


It contains no surprises. 


Kennedy is being told that recovery has started with a rising trend 
indicated for the rest of the year. Gross national product could be near 
the $525-$530-billion mark by yearend compared to $500-billion in the 
January-March quarter. 


The possibility of some extra good news—a jump in housing starts— 
may be mentioned to Kennedy but will not be stressed in the official analysis. 

Some housing experts in Washington are beginning to talk about 
1.5-million starts this year compared to less than the 1.2-million annual rate 
(seasonally adjusted) in the first quarter. There’s no solid evidence yet to 
back up an increase of this size. 


A decrease in mortgage rates has helped housing. 
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Mortgage interest should come down some more. Treasury Secy. 
Douglas Dillon said that this week, with an eye on the hopeful stirrings in 
the housing market. 


Continued credit ease and a direct attack on hard-core unemployment 
are two of the weapons the Administration is counting on to keep the busi- 
ness climb going next year, and at a faster pace if possible. 

Dillon and federal reserve chief William McC. Martin agree now 
that credit policy should be on the side of ease. Administration officials are 
sure this agreement will continue into 1962. 


Kennedy is taking another look at spending for space. 

The result this time will likely be increases in some of the programs 
that were held back following the Administration’s first study. 

Kennedy is under fire in Congress for slowing down atomic rocket 
research. Criticism mounted when the Russians successfully put a man in 
orbit. 

Officials deny the new look is a reaction to the Soviet success. But 
orders for a budget review were issued last week as the newly activated 
National Space Council took command. 

Some stepup seems possible especially in solid fuel and nuclear propul- 
sion and for Project Apollo, aimed at putting two or three men in space 
flight. 

—-@—._. 

The Administration’s high price support plan for corn is going over 
big with farmers in the key corn states. 

Indications are that the goal of 70% participation set by the Adminis- 
tration will be reached. 


GOP leaders, who opposed the program, are boiling mad. 

They are accusing Freeman of ordering the sale of government corn 
during the sign-up drive in order to push down the price. 

Freeman’s defense is that the corn being sold will spoil if it is kept 
in storage. 


There’s political maneuvering on both sides, with corn in the middle. 


Last fall around election time a large amount of wet corn was accepted 
for government loans. At the time this was considered to be a smart 
move by the Republican Administration. 

Now Freeman is selling some of this corn at a time when a lower price 
helps convince farmers they ought to sign up with the Freeman program. 


Kennedy displays signs of peevishness toward the Swiss since they 
turned down his friend and golfing companion, Earl E. T. Smith, as 
ambassador to Switzerland. 

Kennedy recently scolded an aide for accepting a Swiss invitation to 
an embassy party. And in his tax message, he singled out Switzerland 


as one of the countries offering “shelter for tax escape.” 
Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Apr. 29, 1961, issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 



























savings for Kearney & Trecker 


Reduces oil costs . . . promotes effective PM procedures... produces 


production economies in building of K&T special tape-controlled machinery 


Kearney & Trecker is a major producer of nu- 
merically controlled precision machines, includ- 
ing skin mills, profilers—and the exciting new 
Milwaukee-Matic, a tape-controlled machine 
tool which can automatically perform a wide 
variety of complex machining operations on a 
given workpiece with a single setup. 

Long a subscriber to the Mobil approach to 
Correct Lubrication, K&T has relied on a Mobil 
Program through the 7 years of operation of its 
Special Machinery Division plant. Close cooper- 





To assure clean hydraulic systems and correct opera- 
tion of servo-valves, K&T uses large quantities of 
hydraulic oil to test-operate its special machinery 
prior to shipment. Previous practice had been to 
discard all oils after a single use. At Mobil’s recom- 
mendation, these oils are now filtered and re-used 
for preliminary flushing operations. Savings to 
K&T: $4,631 in 1959. 


ation and liaison between Mobil and K&T per- 
sonnel have resulted in a minimum of downtime, 
rock-bottom lubrication costs, and improved 
maintenance, manufacturing and production ef- 
ficiencies. Dollar savings at K&T to date total 
$20,099 . . . just one indication of the success of 
the Mobil Program. 

For information on how a Mobil Program 
might benefit you, call your Mobil Representa- 
tive or write: Mobil Oil Company, 150 East 42nd 
Street, New York 17, New York. 


In manufacturing Profilers, K&T planned to remove 
loose mill scale from hydraulic piping by disman- 
tling parts and pickling them. At Mobil’s recom- 
mendation, piping was left intact, and each unit 
was flushed with a specially formulated hydraulic 
oil. This dissolved binder material permitting effec- 
tive removal of dirt and scale—with resultant sav- 
ings of $3,953. 





A Mobil-recommended preventive maintenance 
procedure for correct lubrication on this $300,000 
horizontal boring mill prevented a recurrence of a 
$2,550 repair bill previously caused by lack of 
lubrication. 


orrect Lubrication 


When the mist lubricating unit in K&T’s Milwaukee- 
Matic produced a dense migrating oil fog, Mobil 
was asked for a solution. Next morning K&T had 
it. A special Mobil oil in the micro-fog unit elim- 
inated objectionable fog. 


























Gerald Gidwitz, Chairman of the Board (left), Willard Gidwitz, President (right) 





The Helene Curtis Story... 
How Heller Money paced the growth of a young giant 


Helene Curtis started with an idea conceived by two brothers. 
It was in the early thirties that Gerald Gidwitz, Chairman 
of the Board and Willard Gidwitz, President of Helene 
Curtis Industries, took a long, hard look at the beauty shop 
business. 


What they saw was an industry catering to upper income 
women because of high service and product costs. Sensing 
a mass market, the two brothers developed new low cost 
equipment and new products for permanent waving. Their 
ideas were sound and Helene Curtis sales started to climb. 


In 1932 Helene Curtis came to Heller for money to finance 
rapidly expanding receivables. From sales of $373,000 in 1932 
to sales of $9,486,000 in 1950, the relationship with Heller 
continued. Willard Gidwitz, President, says “The financial 


Over one billion dollars 
annually for industry 





genius of the Heller organization was equally as valuable 
as the Heller money which served us as working capital.” 


Today, Helene Curtis sales exceed $50,000,000. Like many 
successful companies that have matured through Heller 
financing, Helene Curtis has outgrown the need for Heller 
funds. But like more than 10,000 other Heller clients, Helene 
Curtis has been helped to financial independence and in- 
creased profits through Heller service. 


If your company can see opportunities for increased profits 
through the use of additional working funds, why not learn 
the facts about Heller modern financing? Write for a free 
copy of “Financing Business Action” and for specific infor- 
mation pertinent to your own situation. Your inquiry will 
be treated in confidence and without obligation. 


Write Dept. BW-4 


WALTER E. HELLER & COMPANY 


105 W. Adams St., Chicago 90, Illinois * 342 Madison Avenue, N.Y. 17 
55 Marietta Street, N.W., Atlanta 3, Georgia 

Walter E. Heller & Company of California, 849 S. Broadway, Los Angeles 14 

Walter E. Heller & Company of New England, 31 Milk St., Boston, 9, Mass. 
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Wresting Secrets From Universe 


® Discoveries about the composition of the universe 


are being made on every front. 


® The scientific information is coming too thick and 
fast for the data-processing computers to handle. 


® Even so, scientists are pressing for more speed to 


find the missing pieces. 


The great discoveries scientists are 
making in their studies of the composi- 
tion of the universe are merely whetting 
their appetites for more breakthroughs. 
This point, more than any single 
achievement, is dominating major scien- 
tific meetings this spring. 

Last week, more than 2,000 of the 
world’s leading scicntists gathered in 
Washington for a combined annual 
meeting of the American Geophysical 
Union and the American Meteorological 
Society. This week, the venerable Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences held its 
98th annual meeting, and its delegates 
had their say. 
¢ More Speed—The Space Age has 
been a big boon to the physical scien- 
tists. Before the advent of satellites and 
all the related technological advances, 
scientists theorized about the make-up 
of the universe. Now, the dozens of 
scientific data-gathering satellites, the 
big radio telescopes, and new electronic 
equipment are providing them with an 
unprecedented volume of facts to re- 
place the theories. 

One satellite experiment, for example, 
collected more information on the com- 
position of space than had been ac- 
quired over decades. 

But monumental as the volume of 
new information is, most scientists 
would like to have the U.S. satellite 
program stepped up two to three times 
its present pace. 
¢ Many Fronts—Progress on an under- 
standing of the universe is being made 
on varied fronts. While one group of 
scientists is piecing together information 
about the elements of space and the 
composition of the moon and planets, 
others are learning more about the 
earth, weather, and air pollution. Still 
others are concerned with harnessing 
solar energy for man’s use and dealing 
with such down-to-earth matters as con- 
verting salt water to fresh. 


|. Fallout, Pollution, Mohole 


In the area of radiation fallout from 
nuclear and hydrogen bomb blasts, the 
nation was warned once again about the 
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hazards of locating the big interconti- 
nental ballistic missile bases near large 
cities. 

This time the warnings came on the 
basis of a study of the prevailing wind 
patterns, which indicates that a nuclear 
or hydrogen bomb attack on ICBM 
bases would send large dosages of fallout 
downwind to population centers. 

This report comes from Dr. James E. 
McDonald, senior physicist of the Insti- 
tute of Atmospheric Physics at the 
University of Arizona. In spite of his 
information, McDonald has not been 
able to persuade the military to change 
the location of its bases. 

Prevailing wind patterns are assuming 
importance in another direction, too. 

New air pollution studies show that 
relatively small topographic changes can 
cause unduly high inflows of surface 
air. This was found in studies made by 
the Health, Education & Welfare Dept. 
in the area of Louisville, Ky., in con- 
nection with its air pollution problem. 
¢ Inside the Earth—To find out more 
about the innards of the earth—through 
Project “Mohole,” (BW-—Apr.8’61,p 
30)—Dr. William M. Adams of the 
Lawrence Radiation Laboratory, Liver- 
more, Calif., proposes that a small nu- 
clear reactor no larger than one meter 
in diameter could be used to melt its 
way through the earth’s crust. Such a 
method, Adams reports, shows great 
promise of success despite the extremely 
high temperature and pressures expected 
many thousands of feet below the 
earth’s surface. 


ll. Weather Forecasting 


One of the most immediate benefits 
that man may be able to get from satel- 
lites is in long-range weather forecast- 
ing. Already, the Tiros satellites have 
proved the value of such a system (BW 
—Jul.30’60,p105). By 1962, when the 
more advanced Nimbus satellites are put 
into orbit, a worldwide forecasting sys- 
tem will be in use. While the Tiros 
satellites give only up to 50% world 
coverage, the polar-orbited Nimbus 
satellites will give total coverage. 


One point was made clear by Dr. 
David S. Johnson of the U.S. Weather 
Bureau, however. Satellites will provide 
forecasters with global information, but 
thousands of local observations now 
made daily will still be needed. 

The key to using the tremendous 
volume of meteorological data fed back 
from satellites lies in the speed with 
which it can be processed. A new com- 
puter, eight to 10 times more powerful 
than previous ones, now is the heart of 
an automatic data-processing system 
located in the National Meteorologica! 
center in Suitland, Md. Perfecting an 
automated system of processing satel- 
lite information, therefore, becomes the 
next problem at hand. 


Ill. Space 


The most spectacular area of de- 
velopment in the physical sciences lies 
in space. In this area, scientists are 
getting new ideas about conditions on 
and around the moon and planets, the 
vast areas of space between the earth 
and other celestial bodies, and celestial 
measurements. 

MIT scientists have developed a new 
“astronomical yardstick” from data ob- 
tained by radar measurements of the 
planet Venus. Up to now, it was gener- 
ally accepted that the sun was 93-million 
miles from the earth, with a plus or 
minus error factor of 100,000 miles. 
The sun-earth distance is the basic 
measurement used for virtually all as- 
tronomical distances. 

Now, MIT has fixed the sun-earth 
distance at 93,498,125 miles with an 
error factor of only 1,000 miles. This 
new distance calculation is extremely 
important for programing space ex- 
periments and eventually for manned 
space flight. 
¢ Not Blue Cheese—Space travelers 
may find the moon covered with a 
layer of permafrost with water under- 
neath the arid areas of the moon. 
That is a new theory advanced by 
Dr. Thomas Gold of Cornell Univer- 
sity. It, too, will have an important 
bearing on manned space exploration. 

Other scientists report that for the 
first time heavy solar particles with 
traces of helium and carbon ejected 
by solar flares have been captured near 
the earth. Up to now, scientists have 
been able to detect only hydrogen 
portons following a solar flare. 

Scientists are still not certain of all 
the factors that surround magnetic 
storms and the way they affect the 
earth. Primarily, these are best known 
in relation to radio blackouts following 
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a solar flare. But where it once was be- 
lieved that the lines of force on a solar 
flare fanned out from the sun much 
like the spokes of a wagon wheel, now 
it is believed that they resemble an 
elongated loop. This change in con- 
cept could have an important bearing 
on scientists’ understanding of the way 
magnetic storms affect conditions w ith- 
in the earth’s atmosphere. 

As the scientists gain more data 
from space experiments, they are gradu- 
ally fitting together a picture of the 
vast area known as space. They are 
learning, for example, where the mag- 
netic lines of force are, the areas of 
radiation, the particle composition, and 
whether they change or remain con- 
stant. Such knowledge is an integral 
part of the U.S. program for manned 
exploration of space. 


Reds Head Into Fields 
Where U.S. Holds Lead 


Now that it has successfully fired a 
man into earth orbit and brought him 
back alive (BW —Apr.15’61,p25), the 
Soviet Union apparently intends to 
catch up in fields of space research 
where the U.S. has taken the lead. 
There are rumblings of this intent in 
Izvestia, the official government news- 
paper. 

Headlines in Moscow continue to 
blare forth details of Gagarin’s epochal 
flight. Gradually, too, information is 
being released about his capsule—what 
it looked like and how it was operated. 
Also, there is an increasing number of 
articles on what can be expected next. 

According to Izvestia, now is the time 
to consider the practicality of building 
large space observatories and capsules 
able to transport man to the moon, to 
Mars, and to Venus and back. But 
there are other problems that Soviet 
scientists should be thinking about- 
weather service and ice reconnaissance 
satellites, television and radio communi- 
cations satellites, and the like. 
¢ High Priority—Obviously, U.S. ob- 
servers in Moscow say, manned space 
observatories are high on the Soviet 
timetable of space exploits. Launching 
of such vehicles would be another tre- 
mendous propaganda victory, and would 
take advantage of the big Russian jump 
in the development of powerful rocket 
boosters. The Russians apparently real- 
ize, however, that it won’t be long be 
fore the U.S. will have a veritable net- 
work of communications and weather 
satellites up and operational (BW- 
Mar.11’61,p117). Individual launch- 
ings of such satellites may pass almost 
unnoticed, but the availability of a work- 
ing system of U.S. instrumented satel- 
lites could make an immediate impres 
sion on world opinion. 
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THE EAVESDROPPER 


“It was always the best... now it works twice as fast ” 


Honeywell 400 was already the fastest, most efficient data processing system in its class. 
Now it's twice as fast as before! New design features make it possible for more companies 
to process more jobs electronically. Automatic programming aids have been expanded, 
anew independent console added. Yet the price stays the same. New off-line printing 

is also now available for a most reasonable extra charge. 


Have your data processing specialists look into this ‘tnew” and 

more versatile Honeywell 400. For full details they need only write to Honeywell 
Honeywell EDP, Wellesley Hills 81, Mass. Or Honeywell Controls (H) : ass 
Limited, Toronto 17, Ontario. Clusttouie, Data Processing 











In Research 


Research Achievements,.Evaluated 


With Growing Sophistication, NICB Finds 


Reasonably effective, but far from perfect. That's 
the way 140 companies, surveyed by the National Indus- 
trial Conference Board, regard their own systems of 
evaluating the productivity of company scientists and 
engineers. 

Companies use all kinds of appraisal techniques today, 
the survey reveals. They range from informal reviews 
(common in the smaller companies) to extremely elabo- 
rate methods of gauging the effectiveness of research 
performance. Some companies review their complete 
scientific rosters every three months; others attempt to 
measure the productivity of each individual only every 
two or three years. 

There is a growing sophistication about scientific 
research on the part of management, the survey indi- 
cates. Many executives, charged with the responsibility 
of maintaining an alert, progressive research program, 
say that they've amended their evaluation programs 
within the past several years to take into account the 
difficulty of the problems a researcher has faced. In fields 
in which the frontiers of science are moving especially 
rapidly, for example, his task may be immeasurably 
easier on a relatively hard problem than it would have 
been in another discipline where the general rate of 
progress is slow. 

Most companies determine the size of their total 
research budgets in either of two ways—as a percentage 
of estimated sales or as a total of the needs of individual 
projects. At the beginning of any new project, most 
companies require advance justification of proposed 
expenditures. But once a project is under way, all 
that’s usually required is a periodic examination of the 
difference between budgeted and actual cost. 

A growing number of executives point to the mainte- 
nance of a “creative atmosphere” as one of the best ways 
to increase researchers’ productivity. It’s important, too, 
many of them now are saying, that the individual re- 
searcher be made aware of management’s interest in 
and recognition of his contribution to the company’s 
over-all progress. 

e @ & 


Radio Network to Link Space Man 
To Safety Craft on Land and Sea 


In the final days of preparation for the first U.S. 
firing of a manned rocket, a new wrinkle in safety devices 
has appeared at Cape Canaveral. It’s a special radio net- 
work, developed by General Electric, that will link the 
Missile Test Center’s small pick-up boats, fire vehicles, 
and down-range recovery ships. 

The system’s developers think they have covered all 
possibilities. They will have links of the network operat- 
ing on land, on the ocean, and on all inland waters 
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where the astronaut might conceivably land. There are 
some places, near the cape itself, where the water is 
only a couple of inches deep. To provide coverage in 
some areas, the Navy has supplied turbo-boats—and 
GE has tied them into the system via short wave radio, 

On land, there will be eight remote control units 
spotted strategically around the cape itself—while crews 
on foot will be supplied with two-way radios for constant 
contact with their unit stations. 

Near the launch pad, a special asbestos-clad recovery 
squad inside an armored vehicle will be tied into the 
network, ready for action if something goes wrong with 
the booster rocket. 

Some 290 miles down range, as the last link in the 
chain, Navy recovery ships will receive a running flow 
of information—from the moment (about an hour and 
a half before launch) when the astronaut first steps into 
his capsule. Closer by will be three other missile recovery 
craft—stand-bys in case the Redstone booster rocket fails 
to lift its human passenger as high and as fast as Space 
Administration scientists anticipate (BW —Apr.8’61,p24). 


President Told Control of Heart Disease, 


Cancer Requires Much More Research 


Heart disease and cancer—two diseases that together 
cause one death every half minute in the U.S. today- 
can be conquered. They are no more inevitable than 
the infectious diseases that medical research already has 
brought under control, say 22 of the nation’s leading 
medical research scientists, who submitted a_ special 
report to Pres. Kennedy this week. 

Finding a preventive or cure for cancer or heart dis 
ease will require a “much higher level” of support, the 
report points out. But the stakes are high, too. Each 
year in industry, for example, about 650,000 man-years 
are lost because of heart disease, 113,000 because of 
cancer. The cost in lost productivity of persons in the 
labor force disabled by the two diseases amounts to 
nearly $2-billion per year. And the toll is rising steadily. 

Substantial progress in the control of both cancet 
and heart disease has been made in recent years. Most 
kinds of congenital heart trouble, for example, now yield 
to surgery; prompt availability of antibiotics has cut 
down the incidence of rheumatic fever; researchers have 
developed a number of effective drugs for controlling 
hypertension and arteriosclerosis. On the cancer front, 
strides have been made in early disagnosis, in surgical 
and radiological treatment, and, most recently, in 
chemotherapy (BW—Apr.1’61,p82). 

Real progress in the development of methods to pre- 
vent or wipe out either disease, however, rests upon the 
need for more knowledge about the fundamentals of 
cause and effect. And this, in turn, boils down to a need 
for more researchers—trained to carry out experiments 
at a basic level—and more well-equipped facilities to 
permit them to conduct their experiments. 

The report to the President doesn’t put dollar estim- 
ates on what conquest of either disease eventually may 
cost. But it stands firmly behind the thesis that the 
U.S. now is standing before the door to the greatest 
biomedical revolution the world has every known. 
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Sears fee 


special application 


MOYNOes PUMPS 





me special application MOYNO. pumps 


solve many product problems ! 


Here is a completely new concept in 
small pumps. These Moynos success- 
fully handle materials ranging from 
watery liquids and abrasive slurries 
to large particles in suspension. They 
use a single moving pumping element 

. have no pistons, valves, high- -speed impellers or other 
quick- wearing parts. Moynos easily handle solids and 


abrasives that ruin piston pumps. They minimize seal- , 
ing surface problems common to rotary pumps . . . don’t Moyno’s unique pumping principle... as the 
cause foaming and aeration like centrifugal pumps do. hand turns the rotor . . . flow is right to left. 


Moyno Special Application Pumps are available in 
two basic designs, each with or without direct-connected 
motor, in capacities up to 1200 gph and pressures to 
300 psi. If your pumping requirements are so special 
that custom-designed Moynos are indicated, our engi- 
neers will examine your problem and recommend 
Moynos specifically suited to your needs. 

Write today for copy of new Moyno bulletin 55BZ. 


ROBBINS & MYERS, IN C., Springfield, Ohio 


Fractional and Integral HP Electric Motors * Electric Hoists and Overhead Traveling Cranes * Moynog|ndustrial Pumps 


Propellair, Industrial Fans * R&M-Hunter Fans and Electric Heat * Trade-Wind Range Hoods and Ventilators 
Subsidiary companies at: Memphis, Tenn., Pico Rivera, Calif., 8rantford, Ontario. 












ONE-STOP 
FREE 
“SHOPPING 


CENTER” 
FOR PLANT 
SITES IN 
7 STATES 


ie 
2 VIRGINIA 
/ 
af 


in 2350 communities 
within the heart of 
industrial America: 


INDIANA - MICHIGAN - OHIO 
KENTUCKY WEST VIRGINIA 
VIRGINIA +» TENNESSEE 


American Electric’s “‘shopping 
center’’ furnishes up-to-the- 
minute information on labor, 
raw materials, neighboring in- 
dustries, taxes, water, trans- 
portation, recreation, living 
conditions and all other im- 
portant factors. 


This free service locates the 
prepared site or available 
building with the right com- 
bination of plant-site factors. 


For more information or free 
brochures, ‘“‘Power and Natu- 
ral Resources”’ and ‘‘Plant Lo- 
cation,’’ write or phone, in full 
confidence, to Mr. Lee L. Davis, 
Vice President, Area Develop- 
ment, Dept. E-429, American 
Electric Power Service Corp., 
2 Broadway, N.Y. 8, N.Y. 


——a>—— 
AMERICAN ELECTRIC 
POWER SYSTEM 


An Investor-Owned Public Utility 
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Stereo FM Opens New Vistas 


Manufacturers and broadcasters race to take advan- 
tage of FCC ruling that adopts GE-Zenith multiplexing system. 
They see a big new market in stereo hi-fi radio. 


The race is on to get stereo FM 
broadcasting equipment and receivers 
on the market. 

For years, radio manufacturers, broad- 
casters, and high-fidelity buffs have been 
waiting for a simple and effective stereo- 
phonic FM technique that would add 
a new dimension to radio, as has been 
done earlier with phonographs. Manu- 
facturers and retailers wanted it as a 
new sales point, broadcasters as a 
strengthening of I'M’s position in the 
radio spectrum. 

Late last week the Federal Communi- 

cations Commission put its seal of ap- 
proval on one of eight stereo FM sys- 
tems that have been under test for the 
last nine months. It chose a system 
developed independently by General 
Electric Co. and Zenith Radio Corp., 
“with certain modifications.” 
e Moving Fast—By June, a few FM 
stations will be broadcasting in stereo, 
and several manufacturers will be on 
the market with adapters for present 
FM tuners (listeners who don’t have a 
second amplifier and a second speaker 
will have to get those units, too. 

By midsummer, nearly all makers of 
high-fidelity components will offer new 
F’M receivers that incorporate the stereo 
system; by fall, the 1962 lines of major 
home radio brands will feature sets with 
stereo FM built in. 

Many manufacturers of combination 

FM receivers-stereo phonographs have 
been putting an extra jack in the back 
of the FM set so that conversion to 
stereo radio is a simple matter of plug- 
ging in an adapter. 
e Decision Hailed—The reference in 
F'CC’s news release to “certain modifi- 
cations” gave some manufacturers the 
impression that not all details of the 
broadcasting system had been worked 
out. However, they soon learned that 
the FCC report and order, Docket 
13506, contains all the data and stand- 
ards that the agency intends to 
issue. 

The only additional information 
available are the detailed engineering 
proposals submitted by GE and Zenith, 
which can be photostated at FCS 
offices. 

Most broadcasters and set makers 
applauded FCC’s decision to standard- 
ize on the GE-Zenith sytem. A typical 
reaction seems to be that of Victor H. 
Pomper, executive vice-president of 
H. H. Scott, Inc., of Boston, maker of 


high-quality components. Pomper says 
he is. “delighted” with the decision. 

“In years past,” he says, “the FCC 
kas occasionally acted hastily or im- 
properly, but this time we feel the case 
was considered strictly on its merits 
and that a sound decision was reached.” 
¢ How It Works—The chosen system 
is completely compatible with existing 
receivers; it will have no effect in sets 
not equipped for stereo. And it will not 
interfere with a sideline of about 200 
FM stations in beaming special musical 
programs, by subscription, to stores and 
other customers. 

The stereo system uses a technique 
known as multiplexing. It operates on 
a single FM band to produce the same 
result as two broadcasts on separate 
radio frequencies. 

The station’s main signal carries sound 
from both left and right microphones 
in a stereo studio setup, just as it does 
now. This signal reproduces the audible 
range of frequencies, between 30 and 
15,000 cycles per second. 

Another signal, or subcarrier, is super- 
imposed on the main signal at a fre- 
quency of 38,000 cycles, well above the 
range of human hearing. This subcar- 
rier can be modulated independently of 
the main signal to cover the full audible 
range. 

In the GE-Zenith system, the sub- 
carrier transmits the signal from the 
righthand microphone in the studio, 
plus a negative or inverted signal from 
the left microphone. The adapter or 
the similar special circuit in the I'M 
receiver picks out the subcarrier signal, 
matches it against the main signal; part 
of it reinforces that signal, part is can- 
celed out. 

The result: two wholly independent 
signals to speakers, one just from the 
righthand microphone and the other 
just from the left. 
¢ Production Race—When word went 
out from FCC, manufacturers were 
ready to go. Many had designed sets 
for each of the systems under considera- 
tion, and had even produced pilot quan- 
tities. Thus, some were able to post 
adapter prices the day after FCC’s 
announcement. Examples: Fisher Radio 
Corp., $89.50; H..H. Scott, $99.95. 
Both will have adapters out by June 1. 

Pilot Radio Corp., another hi-fi com- 
ponent maker, is starting production of 
adapters right now and hopes to have 
a newly designed tuner on the market 


2 Broadway, New York 8, N.Y.—HA 2-4800. | 
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Wherever you go, you'll find Inland corrugated contain- 
ers providing safe delivery of things you depend on for 
use at work, at home, and for recreational activities. This 
is because so many manufacturers of leading American 
products rely on Inland shipping containers . . .“the boxes 


that build good will.” 
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Steel pipe will sustain 
essential services for generations 
in this center of healing arts 


Here—in the West Virginia Uni- 
versity Medical Center at Morgan- 
town, W. Va.—hospital and research 
facilities are combined into one 
efficient, complex of inter-related 
buildings. Wisely the people of the 
state are providing for the health 
of its residents and are contributing 
to the nation’s overall program for 
combating and preventing diseases 
of body and mind. 

Steel pipe does much to help make 
this outstanding Medical Center 
modern, comfortable and efficient. 
Steel pipe provides water, heating, 
refrigeration and fire protection sys- 
tems; vents and drains away waste 
—in short, delivers the everyday 
essentials. Rigid steel conduit car- 
ries electrical and communications 
wiring. And steel pipe and rigid steel 
conduit will continue to deliver 
these important services for many 
generations to come. 


Yes, steel pipe is dependable and 
durable. It’s formable, weldable and 
suitable. And it’s low in cost. In 
fact, for carrying fluids, snow melt- 
ing, radiant and conventional heat- 
ing, refrigeration and many other 
applications — steel pipe is the most 
widely used pipe in the world. 





STEEL PIPE 
IS FIRST CHOICE 





e Low cost with durability 

e Strength unexcelled for safety 

e Formable—bends readily 

e Weldable—easily, strongly 

e Threads smoothly, cleanly 

e Sound joints, welded or coupled 
e Grades, finishes for all purposes 
e Available everywhere from stock 





MADE IN 








Insist on |{J § A| Steel Pipe 











C-11A 





COMMITTEE OF STEEL PIPE PRODUCERS 
150 East Forty-Second Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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by July. It expects its adapter to be 
priced between $50 and $70. 

Heath Co. of Benton Harbor, Mich., 
manufacturer of components in kit 
form, says it has tested all systems and 
can have adapters and new FM receivers 
on the market as soon as it can get 
delivery on parts. 

RCA will announce its plans next 
week at the National Association of 
Bioadcasters. GE and Zenith, who 


separately engineered the system, don’t 4 


seem to be markedly ahead of the rest 
of the industry in getting products on 
the market. They face the same delay as 
everyone else, setting up assembly lines 
and getting parts for the circuits that 
are now approved by FCC. Both will 
have stereo FM in their fall lines. 

¢ Broadcasters’ Interest—Reaction in 
the broadcasting industry varies more 
than that of manufacturers. 

Generally, the small stations that 
specialize in good music are eager to 
get on the air; quite a few hope to do it 
by June 1. Some, such as New York’s 
WOXR, have been broadcasting stereo 
for the past year or so over FM-AM 
hookups that require two radio sets or 
special hi-fi FM-AM — equipment. 
WOXR has distributed more than 
100,000 copies of its instruction sheet. 
It will go on the air with FM stereo, 
when its new transmitter is finished. 

In San Francisco, KPEN has had 
4,000 requests from listeners for a 
three-page leaflet on stereo; it hopes to 
be on the air with FM stereo by June 1. 
e Rock and Roll?—Not every broad- 
caster is so eager. Many of the network 
stations and the broadcasters of rock 
and roll music and news don’t think 
that much of their time will ever be 
devoted to stereophonic programing. 

Their audiences are not so critical, 
and the program material is not par- 
ticularly improved by an added dimen- 
sion. So a lot of stations will wait to 
see how FM stereo sells before going 
to the expense of adding multiplex ex- 
citers and doubling up on studio equip- 
ment. 

Says one broadcaster: “Nobody will 
have the equipment to receive the 
broadcasts until 1962, so there is no 
reason for rushing.” 
¢ Fate of AM—Radio set makers are 
certain that the stereo trick will produce 
both improved traffic and improved 
sales of FM. “After all,” says one mar- 
keting manager, “until now, FM has 
just been a better-quality radio that is 
considerably more expensive to buy. 
Now it offers something that you just 
can’t get in standard radio. It should 
mean a real boost.” 

Many of the good-music station op- 
erators agree completely. One ebullient 
Los Angeles station operator circled 
Apr. 20—the date of the FCC deci- 
sion—on his calendar. “That,’’ he said, 
“is the date that AM died.” END 
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ANOTHER REASON FOR CHOOSING 
OWENS-ILLINOIS CORRUGATED BOXES 
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How Owens-Illinois corrugated box plants 
are located to serve you 


MR. STRONGBOX 


Why not get in touch with the Owens-Illinois plant nearest you? 
Atlanta, Ga. Long Island City, N. Y. ‘ : ; 

Aerora. Ind. Los Angeles, Calif.* Whether you have a single or multi-plant operation, we are located 
aoa Pa. emt " to serve you. It takes only a telephone call to place our services at your 
ristol, Fa. Mempnis, ienn. " : ; . 

Chicago, Tl. Steahia Veues disposal, whether you need a specific corrugated box design or general 

Dallas, Texas Miami, Fla. counsel on your shipping problem. 

Detroit, Mich. Milwaukee, Wis. : 

Flint, Mich. Minneapolis, Minn. You see, Owens-Illinois means localized service . . . on a national 

Jacksonville, Fla. Newark, N. J. meee. ai tg ; e a POE rege 

Kansas City, Mo. Oakland, Calif.* scale. At ev ery plant you'll find highly skilled design engineers, special- 

Salisbury, N. C. ists in the field of corrugated boxes. We have no stock answers. Our 


“These plants are operated by approach is to best serve your needs. 


National Container Corporation 


s of California, subsidiary of Owens-Illinois, 


PAPER PRODUCTS DIVISION OweEns-ILLINOIS 


FORMERLY NATIONAL CONTAINER GENERAL OFFICES + TOLEDO 1, OHIO 
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Sales tripling in a decade 
have made small engines a 
hot business. Now Outboard 
Marine’s two new engines put 
new twist in an industry torn 
between two ways of doing 


business. 








OVERHEAD CONVEYOR system, part of some new equipment for producing Outboard 
Marine’s new small engines, speeds final assembly of 9-hp. engine into a Cushman utility 





truck, or “Truckster,” at Lincoln, Neb., plant of OMC’s Cushman Motor Works. 


PISTON installation in OMC’s single-cylinder engine gets skilled touch of assembly line 
worker as new line starts up this week; Cushman expects to assemble about 20,000 engines 
a year for its own use, plus what OMC can sell to outside end-product makers. 


New Entries Speed Small Engin 


~ 


die-castings are made in OMC’s main plant in Waukegan, Ill. 


58 Production 


HUDDLE on new engine assembly brings together Pres. Robert H. Ammon of OMC’s 
Cushman Motor Works (center) and Herbert Jesperson, assistant chief engineer of OMC’s 
engine engineering. All assembly and some of the machining is handled in Lincoln. The 


Two new engines introduced this 
week by Outboard Marine Corp. are 
the latest entries in the hotly expand- 
ing market for “small” gasoline engines 
—those that run up to about 20 hp. 

In one sense, the two engines are a 
strong vote of confidence in the mar 
ket’s future. OMC laid out $1.3-mil- 
lion—and “we're still spending’’—on 
new tooling and equipment to make 
them (pictures). In another sense, the 
engines represent a_ significant—and 
highly ironic—turnaround in thinking 
in an industry that’s torn between two 
ways of doing business. 

Some engine makers feel their busi- 
ness is just making engines. ‘They sell 
these to end-product producers—manu- 
facturers of lawn mowers, chain saws, 
and cement mixers, for example—at 
prices ranging from $15 to $20 for 
under 3-hp. engines up to $300 for the 
bigger 20-hp. jobs. Other manufactur 
ers turn out the whole package—engin: 
and end product. 
¢ About-Face—Up to now, OMC has 
been strictly one of these total pack- 
agers. About $140-million of OMC 
$170-million a year volume comes from 
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its Johnson, Evinrude, and Gale out- 
board motor sales. The other $30- 
million comes from its line of Pioneer 
chain saws, Lawn-Boy power mowers 
and garden implements, and Cushman 
scooters and _ three-wheeled _ utility 
trucks. 

The two new engines unveiled this 
week, however—one the 9-hp. engine 
shown in the pictures, the other, an 
\§-hp. job—were designed mainly for 
sale as engines. These will go into 
non-OMC equipment, such as power 


welders, compressors, truck refrigera- 


tion units, and the like. 

Of course, with Cushman Motor 
Works, Inc., maker of the scooters and 
utility trucks, right in its own stable, 
OMC starts out with a captive market 
for 20,000 engines a year. It hopes to 
sell another 25,000 or more each year 
to end-product buyers. OMC, though, 
till considers itself basically a_ total 
nackager. 

* Opposites—Strongly opposed to this 
“package” philosophy is tough, staid, 
old Briggs & Stratton Corp., which 
claims to be the world’s largest builder 
of single-cylinder, four-cycle, air-cooled 
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gasoline engines. Briggs & Stratton is 
the conspicuous hold-out that still in- 
sists an engine maker should make just 
engines, and it boasts the volume— 
$80-million a year—and reputation to 
back up its view. 

That’s what makes OMC’s switch 
ironic. The founder of Briggs & Strat- 
ton, S. F. Briggs, has been board 
chairman of OMC, which he also 
helped found, since 1929. As such, 
Briggs, with OMC Vice-Chmn. Ralph 
Evinrude, had a key role in building 
OMC into what up to now has been 
Briggs & Stratton’s total opposite. To- 
day, OMC is among the industry’s most 
highly diversified engine makers and 
packagers, and does a greater dollar busi- 
ness than anyone else in the field. De- 
spite Briggs’ founding role in both OMC 
and Briggs & Stratton, there is no fi- 
nancial link between the companies. 

e Diverging Roads—OMC got started 
in 1929 when Briggs, then board chair- 
man of Briggs & Stratton, bought the 
ailing Evinrude Div.—which had _al- 
ready changed hands two times in the 
preceding three years—from Briggs & 
Stratton. Briggs merged Evinrude with 
two other outboard motor makers to 
form Outboard Motors Corp. This later 
became Qutboard Marine. Until 1946, 
Briggs was board chairman of both 
companies—Briggs & Stratton and 
OMC. Then, finding himself more 


drawn to OMC “because there was a 
little more glamor in the end product,” 
he left Briggs & Stratton to give OMC 
his full time. 

Briggs & Stratton kept out of total 
packaging, Briggs says, because there 
was—and still is—a “different type of 
thinking” there. “They have a market 
staked out,” according to Briggs, “and 
this is the best way they feel it can be 
served. . . . They don’t want to com- 
pete against customers.” 

Under Briggs, meanwhile, OMC di- 
versified into power mowers and garden 
tractors and tools in 1952, chain saws 
in 1956, and small utility vehicles in 
1957. In all this time, OMC has made 
only the engines that go into its own 
products. Now, OMC is coming 
around, though ever so slightly, to the 
route it so long disdained. OMC feels 
there’s a vacuum in the heavy-duty, 
high-power gas engine field that its 
engines can take care of. It’s even think- 
ing “very seriously” now about a third 
original equipment engine—this one, a 
5-hp. job. 

With its two new engines, OMC 
won’t actually be going for the same 
business Briggs & Stratton has staked 
out. OMC’s engines are in a higher 
horsepower range; Briggs & Stratton 
engines stay under 9 hp., and go mainly 
into power mowers. 
¢ Job Scale—Uses for small engines, of 
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No Matter What Common 
Carrier Transportation 
You Purchase, It Can 
Cost You Less Io 
Distribute Your Shipments 
Via Central Motor Lines 


CLEVELAND NEW YORK 
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CHARLESTON 


IMPORTANT COVERAGE OF THE CAROLINAS 
TO AND FROM THE EAST AND WEST 
Central’s Affirmative Rate Policy is historic in the trans- 
portation industry. We have maintained (and fought for) a 
non-discriminatory policy of rate-making which distributes 
necessary and required increases in the cost of transporta- 


tion fairly among all shippers. 


CENTRAL MOTOR LINES, INC. 
General Offices: Charlotte 1,N.C. 
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course, vary with the horsepower. Ab i 
most 4-million engines, running up to 
3 hp., go into power mowers alone each 
year—over half the industry’s total small 
engine production. 

In the 3-hp. to 54-hp. range, they 
end up in the bigger riding mowers, 
garden tractors, chain saws, lighting 
plants, and auxiliary generators. The 
54-hp. to 20-hp. engines go into trac. 
tors, truck refrigeration equipment, 
motor generators, welders, and, gener | 
ally, almost the same types of equip- 
ment—only larger capacitv—that are 
powered by engines under 54-hp. 

All these, of course, are only a few of 

the applications. One engine builder 
claims his line has over 1,000 uses, in- 
cluding such bizarre pursuits as cutting 
weeds under water and thumping the 
ground on worm farms to get the worms 
to surface. 
e Market Curve—The growth of these 
markets and others just opening up has 
given engine sales a really high-octane 
thrust. Now, more small engines are 
produced than auto and aircraft engines 
combined—though, of course, the big 
engines are far ahead in dollar value. 
This sales boom is what drew OMC 
into the engine selling field. Last year, 
an estimated 7-million small engines, 
worth about $325-million, were pr 
duced. That was about the same 
1959 and compares with 5-million i 
1958. Ten years ago, only 2-million 
small engines were turned out a year 
For 1961, the industry is predicting 
sales of 7.5-million engines. 

Right now, about 15 different engine 
makers split up the non-outboard small 
engine market. Almost all of them pro- 
duce engines—to some degree—for the 
original equipment -market. Besides 
Briggs & Stratton, there are six major 
producers selling 90% or more of their 
production there—Clinton Engines 
Corp., Continental Motors Corp., Wis- 
consin Motor Corp., Waukesha Motor 
Co., D. W. Onan & Sons, Inc., and 
Tecumseh Products Co. 

The larger “total packagers,” lined up 
with OMC, include only Kohler Co., 
McCulloch Corp. (now merged with 
Scott-Atwater Mfg. Co.), and Jacob 
sen Mfg. Co. OMC, Jacobsen, and Mc 
Culloch put all or most of their engines 
into their own equipment. Kohler uses 
about 25% of its own engines, and 
sells the rest to the original equipment 
market. 

Having a captive market isn’t the 
bed of roses it may sound like, though. 
The packager may sacrifice the good ¥ 
will of his end-product customers by 
stealing away some of their business. t 
¢ Engineering Pitch—The OMC en 
gines are a good example of the engi 
neering strides made by the industn 
since the first truly mass-produced, ca 
iron clinker began putting along 1 4 
lawnmowers and washing machines 4 
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Child’s play 


Any person who knows basic arithmetic—even a school child—can 
quickly master the operation of the Friden calculator. The reason? 
Unlike other machines, the Friden has a separate multiplier keyboard. 
One number goes on the main keyboard, the other on the multiplier 
keyboard. A control key is touched, the answer appears. 


Because this exclusive system duplicates the natural method of solving 
arithmetic problems, operators learn the machine more quickly, oper- 
ate it more rapidly, make fewer errors. 


The multiplier keyboard is just one unique feature of the Friden. 
Actually, it performs more figurework steps without operator deci- 
sions than any other calculator. (The Friden is aptly called, “The 
Thinking Machine of American Business.”) Your local Friden Man 
will gladly demonstrate. Or write: Friden, Inc., San Leandro, Calif. 


THIS IS PRACTIMATION: automation so hand-in-hand with 
practicality there can be no other word for it. 


Iriden 


SALES, SERVICE AND INSTRUCTION 
THROUGHOUT THE VU. S. AND WORLD 


© 1961 Friven, inc. 
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vears ago. It’s this greater engineering 
sophistication that has helped expand 
markets so much. 

The two OMC engines are alumi- 
num die-cast—from the cylinders and 
valve covers to the block and flywheel. 
About the only pieces that aren’t die- 
cast are the moving parts—connecting 
rods, crankshaft, camshaft, starter pedal 
and the like. Aluminum construction, of 
course, cuts the engine cost, lightens 
weight, makes the engine run cooler, 
and reduces corrosion. OMC’s 9-hp. 
engine is one-cylinder; the 18-hp. en- 
gine has two horizontally opposed, air- 
craft-type cylinders. The engines also 
have automotive-tvpe, over-head valves. 
Most other small engines on the market 
have “L” head valves. 

The big pitch at OMC is that the 

short stroke and large bore of the en- 
gines help them develop about 4,000 
rpm, as against 3,600 .rpm for most 
other engines in their horsepower class. 
The overhead valve design leaves plenty 
of room for future increases in power 
and speed. This means, says OMC, 
that its engines can loaf along on cer- 
tain jobs, assuring longer life, where 
engines of comparable horsepower but 
lower rpm might be straining. OMC 
won't sav vet what the price will be— 
only that the engines will be “competi- 
tive.” That would probably make the 
18-hp. unit run about $300, and the 
9-hp. “anywhere from $75 to $200.” 
The cost depends a lot on modifications 
needed. 
e Prices vs. Cost—As engine sales have 
grown from thousands to millions per 
vear, engine makers have achieved 
higher performance, and cut prices 
along the way. McCulloch built its 
first chain saw package in 1948. It had 
a 5-hp. engine, weighed 50 Ib., and 
sold for $500. McCulloch’s newest 
chain saw has an 8-hp. engine, weighs 
34 Ib., and costs only $425. 

Engine makers owe their mastery over 
rising costs to stepped-up production 
and the greater use of labor-saving tech- 
niques such as die-casting. With big- 
ger production runs, they can die-cast 
more of their parts out of aluminum. 
This cuts processing costs by eliminat- 
ing a lot of machining. Since the 1930s 
OMC has turned out about 4-million 
to 44-million aluminum engines. Briggs 
& Stratton has pushed more than 15- 
million out the door just since 1953. 
¢ Horsepower Race—Small engines are 
gctting so efficient and so high-powered, 
some lawnmower makers are even in- 
dulging in a horsepower race now to 
get business away from competitors. 
For small engine makers, this is a sure 
sign of a coming-of-age. “Three or four 
vears ago,” says one manufacturer, “a 
little 14-hp. or 13-hp. engine on your 
mower was plenty. Now you just about 
have to have a 24-hp. engine, and 3- 
lip. is even better vet.” END 
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Ford Enters Replacement Market 


@ Purchase of Electric Autolite plants and trade name 


is Ford’s first big step into the lucrative replacement market. 


@ it’s part of auto maker's plan to reap a higher 


return from its production line. 


@ The deal cuts out Champion Spark Plug Co., long- 
time supplier to Ford of original equipment. 


Ford Motor Co. has decided that its 
cars should keep on contributing in- 
come to the company even after they 
are sold. This is behind Ford’s new 
program of selling replacement parts— 
in which the biggest step so far is this 
month’s acquisition of two plants, the 
trade name, and the sales organization 
of Electric Autolite Co. 

Many years ago, Ford made its own 

tires, batteries, and other replacement 
parts. In more recent years, it bought 
such parts from outside suppliers, letting 
someone else profit on the business of 
keeping Ford cars running. This policy 
has now given way to an effort to set 
up a replacement parts system similar 
to General Motors Corp.’s United Mo- 
tors Service Div. and Chrysler Corp.’s 
MoPar Div. 
¢ Price Not Known—Not all the ramifi- 
cations of Ford’s purchase are yet clear. 
For $28-million in cash, Ford picked up 
Autolite’s spark plug plant at Fostoria, 
Ohio, and one of its battery plants at 
Owosso, Mich., plus other assets still 
unannounced. In early negotiations, 
Autolite was interested in selling even 
more of its assets, resulting in a pre- 
liminary report of a much higher pay- 
ment by Ford. In addition, the two 
companies have signed a deal by which 
Autolite will sell “a substantial volume 
of automotive parts to Ford.” No price 
was placed on this part of the deal. 
* Genesis of the Deal—In general, the 
Ford-Autolite deal means that Ford 
now will enter the replacement market 
for spark plugs and batteries, and Auto- 
lite will become primarily a manufac- 
turer’s manufacturer, as one Autolite 
oficial puts it. 

One apt version of the genesis of the 
agreement going the rounds in auto- 
motive circles quotes an unidentified 
Autolite official as saying: 

“The seed for this move by Ford was 
planted the day in 1958 when Cham- 
pion Spark Plug Co. opened its books 
to public gaze for the first time when 
their stock went on the market. All it 
took after that was a little sunshine, 
warmth, and fertilizer to bring the 
thing to fruition.” 
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The sunshine, he continued, came 
from the bright figures that popped off 
Champion’s books, showing a handsome 
net profit in 1957 of $13.8-million on 
sales of $89.2-million. In 1958, Cham- 
pion netted $15.5-million on sales of 
$94.2-million; in 1959, a net profit of 
$16.4-million on sales of $104.8-million; 
and last year, net of $16.7-million on 
sales of $100-million. 

The warmth came from Ford’s in- 
creasing interest in getting into this 
lucrative after-market, as part of a new 
emphasis in Ford’s management philos- 
ophy. What Ford is emphasizing is a 
higher return on investment than it has 
been getting out of building automo- 
biles alone. 
¢ Implications—F or several years, Ford 
has been convinced that increased pro- 
ductivity can’t match increased labor 
costs in the manufacture and assembly 
of automobiles in this country. And 
that has the nasty implication that car 
prices have to be constantly increased— 
which Ford knows is unrealistic. 

Ford has to get a better return on its 
money in other ways. Rather than build 
newer and possibly more efficient auto 
plants in the U.S., it does such things 
a3 increase its investment in England— 
where the yield is higher—or buy part of 
Autolite to get in a business with a 
proven high return. 

So there was some surprise among 
Autolite people when the company 
went aggressively after Ford’s original 
equipment business, long held by 
Champion, to find that Ford was more 
interested in buying <Autolite plants 
than in buying products. Now that the 
deal is completed, one effect will be 
on Champion, the company whose 
profits first called Ford’s attention to 
the spark plug and battery replacement 
market. 

e Champion Challenged—Robert A. 
Stranahan, Jr., Champion president, 
said in Toledo this week that the Ford 
entry into the spark plug market will 
have little effect on Champion’s busi- 
ness. He noted that Ford accounted 
for an estimated 6% to 8% of Cham- 
pion’s total sales volume, most of 


which has been in original equipment. 

Most auto industry observers disagree 
with Stranahan’s reassuring statement, 
however. 

First, the Ford deal cuts Champion 
out as a supplier of plugs as original 
equipment. Even though this may 
have accounted for only 6% to 8% of 
Champion’s total sales, it is still a 
respectable figure when applied to Ford 
volume. Champion, however, may pick 
up some of this loss if Chrysler—or 
some of the independents—should in- 
crease purchases from Champion. 

Second, Champion loses its identity 
with Ford as entree into the lucrative 
replacement field where the real money 
is. This will be felt in the field in 
time, when Ford starts pushing its own 
plug line through its vast distribution 
and marketing system. 

Finally, Champion obviously will 
have to confront a real challenger to its 
dominant position in the spark plug 
after-market. If Champion, which has 
steadfastlv stuck to the spark plug busi- 
ness down through the years, can roll up 
such amazing profits with 90% of its 
sales in the replacement market, Ford 
can be expected to push hard for its 
share of that market. After all, much of 
Champion’s business has come from 
Ford owners. 

All Champion can do in competing 
now against Ford and General Motors’ 
AC Spark Plug Div. is to step up its 
merchandising or perhaps offer dis- 
counts on its products. Ford, on the 
other hand, will be able to market not 
only its plugs but the vast array of 
other parts it channels into the after- 
market. 
¢ Timely Link—The deal with Ford 
may have come at an opportune time 
for Autolite, which admittedly has had 
a tough time trying to break into the 
after-market. 

“The trouble was,” said one Auto- 
lite spokesman, “it was rough on our 
guys who would show up at a service 
station or distributor and find the 
shelves stocked with Champion and 
AC plugs. It was a real problem try- 
ing to find an inducement to a dealer 
to push Autolite plugs.” The induce- 
ment now, of course, is the link with 
Ford Motor Co. 

One other interesting point in the 
Ford-Autolite deal is the premium Ford 
paid to break into the replacement 
market and gain the other benefits 
from its transaction. The two plants 
it got from Autolite are worth far less 
than $28-million. The best guesses 
place the value of the Autolite plants 
at not more than $20-millhion. END 
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a business 
proposal 


to all companies 
using 10 or more 
business cars 


Investigate fleetcar leasing — the 
Hertz way, described by leading 
companies as “the lowest cost sales- 
insurance we ever took out.” Find 
out how Hertz Fleetcar Leasing 
plans cater to the special needs of 
larger users of business cars. Dis- 
cover how they’re tailored for com- 
panies which best benefit from the 
nation’s most extensive coast-to- 
coast leasing facilities, and from 
operating efficiency perfected over 
30 years. Each “‘10-Plus’’ plan re- 
places your cars with brand-new 
Chevrolets, Corvairs, or other fine 
cars; assumes full responsibility for 
maintenance and repairs; and re- 
duces the many annoying details of 
fleet administration to the writing of 
one budgetable check each month. 
Use coupon below to learn why 
more and more multi-car companies 
agree Hertz Fleetleasing makes the 
best business sense for them. 























| | 
| HERTZ FLEETCAR LEASING, | 
| Att. H. F. Ryan, V.P. | 
The Hertz Corporation, 660 Madison Ave. 
| New York 21, N. Y. Dept. A-429. | 
| “are send me your new fleetcar leasing | 
| y00klet. | 
I NAME- | 
| | 
| POSITION | 
| company- | 
ADDRESS______ 
| CITY & STATE-— | 
| NUMBER OF CARS OPERATED— ase | 
Ca ce ce cee es cee canes ee cme com cD anu SOD Gm em es amie em =| 
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KEYMEN in American Hospital Supply’s broadened management setup are Chmn. Foster 


McGaw (left) and Pres. Thomas Murdough. Through a series of acquisitions, AHS is . .. 


Expanding 


to Meet 


Needs of the Sick 


With population exploding and the 
illness-prone, 65-and-over age group 
growing a third faster than total popu- 
lation, it would seem that any company 
serving the rapidly expanding hospital 
supply industry would be sitting pretty. 
Add still another dimension—increased 
political pressure for more aid to the 
aged—and the prospects would appear 
even brighter. 

But American Hospital Supply Corp., 

largest in the hospital supply field, is 
not satisfied with its lot. Its founder and 
chairman, Foster G. McGaw, and presi- 
dent, Thomas G. Murdough (picture), 
point out that while AHS is as large as 
its next six competitors combined, it 
has only about 12% of the market and 
is scrapping with some 500 other com- 
panies. 
e New Structure—To help achieve its 
goal of 20% of the market by 1970, 
AHS revealed this week that it will 
broaden its management structure. It 
will create five new staff vice-presiden- 
cies, divorce manufacturing from sales, 
and change the responsibilities of the 
top two offices. 

The industry’s standard index to 
growth is the number of hospital beds. 
Murdough says that to meet the na- 
tion’s growing health needs the num- 
ber must be doubled by 1975 to 3,243,- 
000. By 1985, he says, 4,831,000 beds 
will be required. 

Hospitals account for more than 
90% of his company’s volume, says 
Murdough, and already spend $8.3. 


billion annually for supplies, equip- 
ment, and payroll. Since World War 
II, he adds, population grew 29%, hos- 
pital admissions increased 51%, and 
the work force rose 87%; but hospital 
expenditures ballooned 323% and pay- 
rolls 408%. 

Against that backdrop, American Hos- 
pital Supply Corp.’s job is obvious, says 
Murdough: expand, and fast. To that 
end, AHS this month announced a 
series of moves to keep pace with its 
burgeoning market: 

¢ A major push into the dietary- 
food service field. 

e Formation of a manufacturing 
subsidiary, Convertors Inc., to produce 
disposable paper specialties. 

Only three months ago, AHS got 
into the dental equipment supply 
field through an acquisition, bought a 
leading manufacturer of nurses’ un 
forms and parochial school apparel, 
and announced plans for new sales and 
distribution centers in four cities, 
bringing to 16 the number of such re- 
gional centers. 

Formation of Convertors Inc., the 
new subsidiary, follows a vear-long de- 
velopment program with Kimberly- 
Clark Corp. Its primary product line is 
disposable surgical packs for operating 
and delivery room use. 

Expansion of its dietary food service 
line of equipment takes AHS full tilt 
into a field it says no company now 
serves on a national basis with a com- 
prehensive line of equipment. Products 
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KENTUCKY offers many advantages 
for FOOD PROCESSORS 


ENTUCKY offers unique advantages in all 
three areas of food marketing — materials 
procurement, processing, sales and distribution. 
Procurement—kKentucky agriculture is undergoing 
a significant revolution. Last year, for the first time, 
Kentucky farmers received more money from sales 
of livestock and livestock products than from any 
other source. Kentucky ham and lamb are almost 
as famous as Kentucky Bourbon. Kentucky ranks 
13th in the nation in milk production, 4th in 
unsweetened evaporated milk production and 3rd 
in American cheese production. And because of 
rapid agricultural advances, production of virtually 
any needed agricultural product can be tremend- 
ously increased, on demand, and at highly com- 
petitive costs. 


Processing— Kentucky has a tremendous labor pool 
available— intelligent people who are willing to 
learn, willing to work and eager for jobs. A sur- 
vey by the Louisville Chapter of the American 
Marketing Association among the State’s 1,000 
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largest manufacturers shows that 94 per cent con- 
sider their labor productivity as being from average 
to very high. 


Sales and Distribution —68.4% of the nation’s total 
population is within 500 miles of Kentucky— 
50.7% within 400 miles—38.1% within 300 
miles. Hence transportation costs to jobbers and 
dealers are lower. More important still, Kentucky's 
image before the nation is one of hospitality—good 
taste—good eating—good entertaining. Thus the 
“made in Kentucky” label can be merchandised 
and sold. Consider, for example, the history of 
Kentucky’s Bibb (Limestone) lettuce, ham and 
lamb, Kentucky Bourbon, Kentucky tobacco. 

Let us give you all the facts about the advantages 
that Kentucky offers you. Your inqni:y will be held 
in strictest confidence. Address: 

Lieutenant Governor Wilson W. Wyatt, or 
E. B. Kennedy, Commissioner, 
Department of Economic Development, 
300 State Capitol Building, Frankfort, Kentucky 





WHERE 
BIG THINGS 
ARE HAPPENING 









ARE YOU 
LOOKING FOR 
INCOME NOW, 
INCOME LATER 
--.OR BOTH? 





The Parker Corporation is 
distributor of mutual funds 
with two different goals: 


Incorporated 
Income Fund 


A mutual fund investing in a 
list of securities selected for 
current income. 


Incorporated 
Investors ss. 


A mutual fund investing in a 
list of securities selected for 
possible long-term growth of 
capital and income. 


SEND FOR FREE PROSPECTUS 
‘ ' 


THE PARKER CORPORATION .Bw-3 
200 Berkeley St., Boston, Mass. 


Please send me prospectus on: 
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(J Incorporated Income Fund 
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include kitchen equipment, glassware, 
china, serving trays, and accessories. 

e Management Changes—The big 
change in the management setup comes 
at the top. McGaw, who founded AHS 
in 1922 and is its largest single stock- 
holder, will relinquish—probably by 
the end of this year—his title of chief 
executive officer. He will remain as 
chairman and continue to pursue ac- 
quisitions, which currently take up 
about a quarter of his time. He will 
pass his duties as chief executive officer 
to the president, who will continue to 
act as chief operating officer. 

Its transition to a more sophisticated 
management setup may seem to come 
late in corporate life to AHS. But it is 
only during the past decade that the 
company has experienced its greatest 
growth and shifted from a closely con- 
trolled distributor of hospital supplies 
to a company doing about a fourth of 
its own manufacturing. McGaw hopes 
to double AHS’ present manufacturing 
volume by 1965 and up sales to $185- 
million. 

The fortunes of AHS are due largely 
to McGaw, now 64, who went to Chi- 
cago from Keokuk, Iowa, in 1915, with 
$30 and a strong sense of propriety. 
Since then, he has run the $30 up toa 
personal fortune of about $30-million. 
(The company later moved to its pres- 
ent headquarters at Evanston, III.) 

The son of a Presbyterian minister 
who retired at 82 and went to Africa 
as a missionary, McGaw started AHS 
with stock financing of $30,000. He 
was aghast at the unethical practices he 
found in the business. For example, 
suppliers sometimes would read an 
obituary of a Mother Superior, then 
ship loads of goods to her hospital, 
claiming that she had ordered them. 

Pricing was also shady and in an ef- 
fort to promote proper trade practices, 
McGaw put out the first catalog with 
firm prices for equipment and supplies. 

And his salesmen have tried to of- 
fer counseling as well as products—AHS 
will help design a new hospital or re- 
model an old one without charge. 
¢ Sales Centers—As the company grew 
it opened regional distribution centers 
at the rate of one a year since 1944. 
They house the sales and merchandis- 
ing operations for the parent company’s 
three domestic sales units—Hospital 
Supply, Scientific Products (to clinical 
labs), and Parenteral Products (intra- 
venous solutions and related products). 

Manufacturing facilities, however, 
were almost entirely in the hands of 
suppliers until McGaw bought Don 
Baxter, Inc., Glendale (Calif.) producer 
of intravenous solutions, in 1952. That 
opened up a West Coast market previ 
ously closed to AHS by licensing agree- 
ments, and whetted McGaw’s appetite 
for further diversification. 

The move also constituted the first 





principal distribution of McGaw’s 
stock, bringing in the Baxter group for 
over one-third ownership. From that 
point, stockholders have increased from 
32 to 10,000; sales have grown from 
$28-million to $100-million last year; 
and net profits from $1.4<million to 
$4.2-million. First-quarter sales in 196] 
rose 10.5% over 1960 but net income 
remained the same. 

¢ Acquisitions—The recent acquisi- 
tions of Midwest Dental Mfg. Co. of 
Chicago and Bruck’s Nurses Outfitting 
Co., Inc, of New York, and its affili- 
ates, came on top of 19 separate distri- 
bution and manufacturing components 
added between 1951 and 1960. AHS is 
eving the medical electronics field as 
its next area of expansion. 

McGaw is quick to point out that 
despite AHS’ acquisition binge—which 
put it into Mexico and Canada—62% of 
its growth in volume and 61% of its in- 
crease in earnings during that decade 
have been generated from within its 
basic distribution organization. 
¢ Recruiting Program—Because of its 
rapid growth, AHS has no manage- 
ment to spare for subsidiary operations 
and barely enough to go around to staff 
the parent company. Until AHS’ pro- 
jected staff jobs are filled, its principal 
control over subsidiaries will remain 
fiscal—it names the treasurer and secre- 
tarv of each company. 

To shore up management for the 
long pull, AHS five vears ago began a 
college recruiting program that takes 
the personnel director to 58 colleges 
and universities twice vearly. More than 
200 out of 240 men recruited in the 
past four years are still with AHS. The 
program was expanded recently to re- 
cruit management prospects for AHS’ 
subsidiaries. 

Expansion of the staff—Murdough 
says most of the jobs will be internal 
promotions—will take some of the pres- 
sure off him and permit him to get to 
the “welding job we need to get co- 
hesion.” One of his biggest jobs will 
be to integrate manufacturing as more 
producing companies are added. 

Murdough also wants to combine 
product lines for more efficient mar- 
keting. For example, acquisition of 
Bruck’s, a leader in the nurses’ uni- 
form field, gives AHS another outlet 
for sale of its conductive shoes (to 
reduce hazards of static electricitv). 
And the company plans greater outlays 
in the future for product research and 
development. 

While pushing growth, McGaw 
doesn’t want it to seem that size is 
AHS’ major concern. “There is no 
special honor in an ambition to be the 
biggest in the industry,” he says, “but 
there is real honor in an ambition to be 
the best.” “It follows,” he adds, “that 
if we are the best, we will become 
bigger.” END 
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Growth brings problems 
—is your company 
prepared to solve them? 


worth as much to your competitors as they are 
to you—from being hired away? Could you 
afford to replace them if they die? These are 
only some of the many growth problems you may 
be facing now, or will face in the near future. 


How can your company establish a retirement 
plan that is tailored to its specific needs? What 
is the best way to install a profit-sharing plan, 
and who should be included in it? How can you 
prevent your most valuable employees—people 


THESE BOOKLETS MAY HELP SOLVE YOUR GROWTH PROBLEMS 





Phoenix Mutual—for many years 
a leader in business insurance— 
has prepared this set of up-to- 
date, authoritative booklets cov- 
ering five of the more common 
areas in which such problems 
arise. We will gladly forward to 
you any—or all—of these book- 
lets. Just clip the coupon below 
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DEFERRED COMPENSATION. How modern 
businesses solve the financial problems of key 
executives through deferrea compensation. 
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+ Last month Celanese reached an agree- 
ment with Farbwerke Hoechst of Germany to 
build a jointly owned plant within the Com- 
mon Market to produce and market Darvan, a 
nytril fiber in Europe. 


“ Darvan is an extremely interesting new 
chemical fiber with extraordinary warmth and 
luxury. It was originally developed by a major 
rubber company. Last year, Celanese bought 
the world rights to Darvan and since then has 
worked out a number of technical dyeing and 
finishing problems that have been retarding its 
market penetration. 

 Céfanese actions in acquiring, develop- 
ing and licensing Darvan abroad rather clearly 
illustrate several fundamental aspects of our 
operating philosophy. 

First, the selection of Darvan is consist- 
ent with our concentration on polymer chem- 
istry as our basic technology. 

“+ Second, the purchase of a high potential, 
but not-yet-perfected product makes sense for 
us. Our research efforts are strongly focussed 
primarily on application and development. And 
we are equally as interested in making existing 
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Why Celanese 

is building 

a new-fiber plant 
in Germany 


polymers marketable as we are in creating new 
“starting materials.” 


& Third, as a new textile fiber, Darvan not 
only broadens our product range but it utilizes 
our considerable merchandising know-how in 
the textile industry. 


Finally, and most important of all, are 
our reasons for going into Germany. 


~& Celanese is extremely world-market 
minded. We believe there exist highly attrac- 
tive profit opportunities in many parts of the 
world for our products and processes. 


*& In the case of Darvan, our market re- 
search showed that Europe, to a far greater 
extent than the United States, is still a wool 
economy. And there appears to be an even 
greater opportunity for a superior wool re- 
placement fiber there than in the domestic 
market. 


“ Darvan in Europe is but one of many ex- 
amples of Celanese expansion at home and 
abroad in the field of polymer chemistry. 


“# Celanese Corporation of America, 180 


Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. Darvan® 
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Auto Wage-Fringe Bargaining Since World War Il 


Average Straight-Time Hourly Wages Have Risen From $1.21 to $2.81; 
Total Costs Have Gone Up More 


AUTO STEP-UPS IN WAGES, 
NEGOTIATED OR AUTOMATIC 
UNDER LONG-TERM PACTS 


C-OF-L ADJUSTMENTS 
DURING YEAR 


22S prep 





1946 18 %¢ | 
1947 6 Tey 
1948 first annual improvement first c-of-| plan: 
factor clause(AIF): 3¢ ll¢ 

1949 3¢ AIF —3¢# 
1950 4¢ AIF 6¢x# 
1951 4¢ AIF 10¢ 
1952 4¢ AIF 4¢# 
1953 5¢ AIF 2¢ 

skilled, 10¢ add. 
1954 5¢ AIF —2¢+ 
1955 AIF: 2% % and 6¢ min, 1¢ 

skilled, 8¢ add. 
1956 AIF: 2%% and 6¢ min. 6¢# 
1957 AIF: 2%2% and 6¢ min. 6¢ 
1958 AIF: 2% % and 6¢ min. 3¢ 

skilled, 8¢ add. 
1959) AIF: 2% % and 6¢ min. re se 
1960. AIF: 2%% and 6¢ min. Sas cu: 


# Net change in years with downward c-of-I adjustments 


FRINGE ITEMS 
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6 paid holidays, etc., 3'2¢ 


Ford in 1949 and other major auto 
manufacturers in 1950: 


noncontributory pension plan; re- 
vised contributory insurance plan, 
and vacation increases 


Maximum pension raised 


Supplemental unemployment ben- 
efits plan; increased pensions, with 
vesting rights; revised insurance 
program, and added holidays 


SUB revisions; disability benefits; 
life insurance; sick benefits, and 
contributory surgical insurance 
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For 1961, Issue Is Job Security 


With verbal militance but artful 
vagueness, Walter P. Reuther this week 
opened a special convention of the 
United Auto Workers by stressing job 
security as a principal demand in 1961 
auto bargaining. 

UAW’s president presented a long 
list of “job security” demands, drafted, 
he said, to make certain that in the 
future “no man should be required 
to suffer insecurity or hardship [or] 
be considered expendable.” He was not 
specific about what the union wants as 
“humane answers” to problems in the 
industrv. With third-quarter prospects 
uncertain, Reuther wants flexibility in 
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UAW’s negotiating strategy this year. 

The position of UAW is important: 
It heavily underscores labor’s emphasis 
these days on the protection of work- 
ers in an age of automation and tech- 
nological progress. 
¢ Developing Trend—This is part of 
a long-term bargaining trend (table) 
from primary concern over bread-and- 
butter gains for low-paid unionists to 
a concentration on the general welfare 
and security of workers—no longer in 
lower-income groups but now in what 
could broadly be called moderate or 
middle-income brackets. 

In the 1930s, unions bargained and 


fought for recognition and remunera- 
tion—in the words of one union leader, 
“for bread in our bellies and a roof 
over our heads.” 

In the 1940s, war restrictions limited 
union bargaining for half the decade, 
but the unions sought and won a 
broadened role—and, when the wage 
barriers were lifted, higher pay, for 
“a picture on our wall, music in our 
home, and a carpet on our floor.” 

In the 1950s, and beginning perhaps 
a year earlier, longer-term contracts and 
the introduction of formula raises 
(built-in “annual improvement factor” 
increases and “escalator” cost-of-living 
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New 1961 Guidebook to 
Labor Relations 


Published by Commerce Clearing House, 
Inc., leader in labor law reporting, this 
Guidebook quickly, clearly explains the com- 
plexities of today’s labor relations rules. It 
charts a clear course through the maze of 
rules, interpretations and court decisions that 
have evolved under the Federal statutes— 
tells you what you can and cannot do under 
current labor conditions. 

Employer, labor lawyer, union steward, 

mediator, personnel manager or government 
official—you’ll find a clear, concise answer to 
your questions in this handy 336 page ref- 
erence volume covering: 
e Labor objectives and rights « Employee repre- 
sentation; bargaining units; elections « Unfair 
labor practices « Employer interference in union 
activities « Domination of unions « Discrimi- 
nation « Restraint or coercion by unions « Strikes, 
picketing, boycotts, injunctions « Collective bar- 
gaining « Mediation of labor disputes « Admin- 
istration and court action. 

“One of the fifteen best business books of 
the year” said a top reviewer of a prior edi- 
tion. Order your copy today. $5 postpaid. 
Use the handy coupon. 


Dependable— 

A Commerce Clearing House Publication 
TccH Products Company 0351-319 
| 4025 W. Peterson Ave., Chicago 46, Ill. 
| Please send me a copy of CCH’s 1961 Guidebook 
| to Labor Relations at $5. (Remittance with order 

saves small postage and packing charge.) Satisfac- 
| tion guaranteed. 
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revisions in the auto industry, for an 
example) took some pressure off wage 
bargaining. Unions concentrated more 
and more on “fringe” demands, for 
pensions, health insurance, jobless pay, 
longer vacations and more holidays, 
and the like. 

Now, in the 1960s, wages and fringes 
are still important issues; Samuel 
Gompers’ famous one-word description 
of labor’s objectives — “more” — still 
stands. But high unemployment and 
growing fear of losses of jobs to auto- 
mation have bumped aside economic 
demands. Labor’s thinking today is 
centered more on how to preserve jobs 
or help those displaced by technological 
changes than on wage gains substan- 
tially bevond the present average of 
3% to 5% (8¢ to 10¢ an hour) in most 
deferred-raise contracts. 

The United Steelworkers stirred up 
strike sentiment in 1959 by shifting its 
members’ attention from wages to se- 
curity with the slogan: “The Job You 
Save Could Be Your Own.” This may 
well be a rallying cry of auto and other 
major industrial unions in the 1960s. 


|. UAW Takes Lead 


The United Auto Workers intends to 
insist—and strongly—that the auto in- 
dustry “face realistically” the problem 
of providing jobs or other assistance to 
auto workers displaced or threatened by 
automation. 

Here is UAW’s problem: It expects 
to negotiate this Julv for 800,000 mem- 
bers who consider themselves primarily 
auto workers. But the industry is ex- 
pected to provide only 600,000 jobs— 
and, in time, even fewer than that. 
¢ Common Problem—UAW is not 
unique in this. The United Steelwork- 
ers faced the problem of dwindling jobs 
in its bargaining two vears ago, and 
found no wav out. The International 
Union of Electrical Workers talked 
about it last vear but got no further 
than talk. 

An approach to an answer in meat- 
packing—in Armour & Co. negotiations 
with its major unions in 1959—has 
helped some of the company’s thou- 
sands of displaced workers, but the 
unions now say this is not enough (BW 
—Apr.15’61,p135). 

The United Rubber Workers last 
week claimed “breakthroughs” on auto- 
mation in settlements with two major 
tire companies, but its gains appeared 
to be no more than guarantees of ad- 
vance notice of technological changes 
and a chance to discuss with manage- 
ment the job problems involved. 

In retailing, the Retail, Wholesale & 
Department Store Union made auto- 
mation aid a basic bargaining demand 
in talks with R. H. Macy & Co., Inc., 
in New York (page 81). 
¢ Looking to UVAW—Faced with a com- 





mon problem, many industrial unions . 
now look to the United Auto Workers 
to lead the way to an answer. So, the 
UAW job security proposals—even in 
generalities—arouse a wide interest. 


ll. What UAW Seeks 


In general, UAW wants: 

¢ Broader guarantees of wages than 
the present supplementary unemploy- 
ment benefits plan. 

e Management cooperation in 
working out a plan for government to 
assume part of the responsibilitv—and 
cost—of meeting problems of worker 
displacement. 

e Steps by management to create 
wider job opportunities—possibly, in 
Reuther’s words, “through taking work- 
ing time out of the week or year, or 
working vears out of the lifetime of 
those emploved, or through control of 
overtime, so that there will be jobs for 
the unemployed.” 
¢ Focus on SUB-It’s apparent that 
SUB will be a central issue for UAW 
this vear. The union would like to make 
present SUB plans over into something 
more like a guaranteed wage. 

For instance, laid-off auto workers 
now can collect 65% of their normal 
take-home pay through combined state 
unemployment compensation and _pri- 
vate SUB payments. UAW technicians 
want to permit payment of up to 80% 
of take-home for as long as 52 weeks. 

They also would like to extend eligi- 
bility rules. SUB credits are earned 
now only by working full weeks. The 
union would like to have workers cred- 
ited by hours worked or by days. This 
would pile up more credits, for longer 
payment periods. 

To-win gains in this direction, UAW 
may press for salaries for hourly rated 
production workers. But it’s probable 
that in give-and-take bargaining, the 
UAW will chop its demands down to 
increased SUB payments over a longer 
period. 
¢ No Strong Weapon—If 1961 had 
been as good an auto year as 1955, 
Reuther might have fought on for 
something revolutionary in wage-guat- 
antee or job-security clauses. But 1961 
shows no promise of being such a year. 

As things look now, the prospect is 
foi a further formula increase in wage 
rates—an extension of the annual im- 
provement factor negotiated in the past 
—and further benefits in present fringe 
areas. 


lll. UAW and Wages 


Before 1948, the United Auto Work- 
ers would have put pre-bargaining em- 
phasis on wages. This year, in a lengthy 
message by Walter Reuther in advance 
of the special bargaining convention 
this week, UAW indicated that it is 
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Indirect shipping costs include: (1) preparing vouchers, writing checks, 
posting ledgers; (2) utilization of tariff privileges, including “consolidations” 
and “stop-offs”; (3) securing expediting and delivery information; (4) time 
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willing to give only perfunctory atten- 
tion to the once-critical wage issue. 

Reuther said the union’s bargaining 
committee should and would insist that 
the industry “explore with us the im- 
provements required in our wage for- 
mula to assure that it makes the con- 
tribution it should.” 

Earlier, he had warned that UAW 
will insist on keeping the annual im- 
provement factor and c-of-l clauses. 
Some employers have objected to both. 

The formula’s “contribution” has 
been substantial since 1948. It provides 
(1) annual increases of 24% or 6¢ an 
hour, whichever is larger, and (2) quar- 
terly revisions of wages according to 
changes in the government’s cost-of- 
living index. 

The improvement factor has added 
about 64¢ an hour to wages since 1948, 
the c-of-] clause 51¢. 
¢ GM Formula—Charles E. Wilson, 
then head of General Motors, and 
Reuther pioneered in formula adjust- 
ments of wages in the GM-UAW 1948 
contract. In the two years before that, 
the auto union and industry had battled 
to wage settlements of 184¢ an hour 
in 1946 and 114¢ in 1947. 

The 1948 plan to regularize wage 
changes provided a 3¢-an-hour increase 
as an annual-improvement-factor raise, 
on the basis that this 2% increase 
would approximate the rate of increase 
in the over-all U.S. economy. It added 
8¢ an hour as an initial c-of-] adjust- 
ment, for a total 11¢ an hour. 

The agreement also set a second 3¢- 
an-hour improvement factor raise in the 
second year of the two-year contract, 
in recognition of increased employee 
productivity. 

Since 1948, UAW and auto com- 
panies have negotiated three contracts 
—in 1950, 1955, and 1958—and revised 
one of them, in 1953, under Reuther’s 
famous “living document” policy on 
contracts. Each time, the improvement 
factor and c-of-] clauses have continued, 
avoiding union-management wage slug- 
fests. 

The improvement factor has drifted 

upward from 2% to about 3%-—that 
is, from an annual 3¢-an-hour raise to 
first 4¢, then 5¢, and since 1955 24% 
with a 6¢-an-hour minimum. The aver- 
age increase recently has been about 
7¢ an hour. 
e Ups and Downs—The GM-UAW 
plan came as a new and untested con- 
cept in wage bargaining. Few unions 
wanted to surrender the right to bar- 
gain annually—or even often—on wages. 
So wage formulas found disciples slowly 
at first. 

In mid-1950, in the uncertain Ko- 
rean situation, c-of-] clauses began to 
spread, from 800,000 in September, 
1950, to 3.5-million two years later. 
This put one industrial worker out of 
every five covered by union contracts 


under some form of wage escalation, 
Once prices stabilized, coverage slipped. 

Interest revived in 1955 and 1956; 
both c-of-] and improvement-factor pro- 
grams spread, to a new peak in 1957 
of 5-million workers under long-term, 
deferred-raise contracts, and 3.5-million 
under c-of-] escalation. 

Today, close to 5.5-million are under 
deferred-raise agreements, but the num- 
ber under c-of-l plans has declined 
again, to between 2.5-million and 2.8- 
million. In 1960, some 2.6-million 
workers averaged just under 8¢ an hour 
in deferred raises. This year, at least 
2.9-million will average about 8.2¢. 


IV. Two Wage. Systems 


Although others have not necessarily 
adopted the GM-UAW reasoning of 
boosting wages in line with productivity 
increases, the pattern of regular, fixed 
raises is similar in auto, steel, electrical 
manufacturing, and other industzies. 

This has meant, since, two systems of 
wage adjustments under collective bar- 
gaining: 

¢ Long-term contracts with built-in 
wage changes on terms agreed on in the 
original bargaining. 

e Traditional bargaining — often 
called ad hoc bargaining—in which the 
parties negotiate on wages periodically 
instead of revising rates automatically 
on some predetermined basis. 

The principal difference is that under 

the first system, negotiators determine 
the wage level that will be in effect in 
three or five years on the basis of con- 
ditions and future expectations at the 
time of the negotiations. Under the tra- 
ditional plan, wages are reviewed peri- 
odically on a basis of changing eco- 
nomic conditions. 
e Impact on Bargaining—The extension 
of the deferred-raise contract has cut 
down the controversy in wage bargain- 
ing. Automatic raises negotiated in 1959 
and earlier were a strong, perhaps a 
determining factor in increases nego- 
tiated in 1960. Raises set by bargaining 
were roughly the same. 

So far in 1961, the increases negoti- 
ated before this vear—but due in 1961- 
seem to be a guiding factor. 

That has been the pattern for recent 
vears. The deferred raise set in one 
vear by one major industry and union 
becomes a minimum for unions and a 
maximum for employers the following 
vear. A leapfrog action is likely, with 
auto bargaining one vear, steel the next, 
and then electrical manufacturing. 

In practical terms, that means that 
auto wage bargaining in 1961 will be 
affected by basic steel’s deferred raises 
of 7¢ to 10¢ an hour, due in October, 
and the prospects of a 4% raise for elec- 
trical workers employed by General 
Electric Co. in April, 1962. UAW will 
want corresponding increases. END 
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ALMOST ANYTHING CAN BE IMPROVED... 
IN PLASTICS MOLDED BY GENERAL AMERICAN 





John T. Riddell Inc. wanted safer one-piece helmets for pro football. General American helped provide the answer. 


Now every player on every professional football team 
can enjoy a new measure of protection against injuries. 
General American worked with the John T. Riddell Co., 
engineered a ‘‘collapsible’’ mold which made possible 
the production of one-piece plastic helmets to rigid speci- 
fications. These helmets have been proved in gruelling 
play (and even more gruelling laboratory tests.) The man 
at the bottom of a pile-up or at the business end of a 
cleat is safer than ever before. 

Resourceful solutions like this are not at all exceptional 


GENERAL AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION CORPORATION 
135 South La Salle Street * Chicago 3, Illinois * Offices in principal cities 


at General American’s Plastics Division. Our engineers 
and plastics specialists are backed by the largest, most 
varied molding facilities in the world: compression 
presses to 2000 tons... . injection presses to 300 ounces 
... large extruding and vacuum-forming machines 
unmatched anywhere. 

If you’d like to move profitably into 
plastics, you'll certainly find it pays to 


plan with General American. 











Plastics Division 








New Twists from an 
old hand in Fiber Glass: 


“Sound Ideas” in Acoustical Insulations 


GYM + ULTRALITE = MUSIC HALL. 
Now noisy gymnasiums, auditoriums 
and arenas can be converted quickly 
and inexpensively into acoustically ef- 
ficient music halls or playhouses with 
G-B Ultralite®. This sound-absorbing 
glass fiber blanket insulation is simply 
suspended from the ceiling in baffle 
form. Highly decorative as well. Ask 
for G-B Acoustical Brochure. 


EASIER ON THE EYE AND EAR. 


Metal pan acoustical ceilings can now 
soak up more noise and be more at- 
tractive, too, by the-use of new G-B 
Ultraquiet, a fiber glass pad for instal- 
lation above perforated ceiling sys- 
tems. It is the first pad available in 
two colors—light yellow to subdue the 
perforation design, or dark charcoal to 
accent it. Write for complete information. 


GUETIN BARON 


NOISELESS HEATING AND COOLING. 
G-B Duct, Gustin-Bacon’s new prefabri- 
cated glass fiber air duct, soaks up 
virtually .all fan and equipment noise 
while eliminating condensation and ex- 
cessive heat loss or gain in heating and 
cooling systems. It’s a “silent success” 
in radio and iV stations, hospitals, re- 
tail stores, and many other types of 
commercial and residential buildings. 
Ask for G-B Duct Brochure. 


INGENIOUS SOUND TRAP involving 
the use of G-B Snap*0n®, the one- 
piece glass fiber pipe insulation. It 
was designed to silence equipment and 
air rush noises in a large heating and 
air conditioning installation in a library. 
The contractor reasoned that the glass 
fiber construction that makes G-B 
Snap*On such a thermally efficient pipe 
insulation would also make it a top- 
notch sound absorber — and he was 
right! Write for more information. 


agen GD] 


208 W. 10th St. Kansas City. anny 
Thermal and acoustical insulations * Automotive products ¢ Railroad products 
Pipe couplings and fittings 
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Widening Split 

AFL-CIO Industrial unions 
demand showdown with build- 
ing trades on arbitration pro- 
cedures. 


Industrial union leaders this week de- 
manded—ofhcially—that AFL-CIO Pres. 
George Meany force a showdown with 
the building trades on “effective” pro- 
cedures for arbitrating disputes. How- 
ever, spokesmen reporting on a meeting 
with Meany said they had little hope for 
“decisive” steps. 

The efforts of 30 industrial unions 

to require binding arbitration of con- 
flicts over certain craft jobs in industri! 
plants have a strains in AI’L- 
ClO (BW—Apr.22’61,p36). 
e Background— Two years ago, Meany 
named a special AFL-CIO ‘committee 
on jurisdictional problems to work out 
procedures for the orderly settlement 
of disputes. The committee decided 
that compulsory arbitration and binding 
decisions should be the terminal point 
of job conflicts. 

The federation’s biennial convention 
in San Francisco in 1959 approved the 
recommendations and instructed the 
AFL-CIO executive council to work out 
the details. It stipulated that “such 
aibitration shall be limited to the settle- 
ment of disputes only and shall not 
include the determination of the work 
or trade jurisdiction of affiliates.” 

When the executive council tried to 
set up an arbitration plan in February, 
1960, the building trades balked. They 
said they hadn’t ‘agreed to_procedures 
that would make arbitration compulsory 
if the determination was to be binding; 
industrial unions retorted that the crafts 
had reneged (BW —Feb.20’60,p1 39). 

e Futile Talks—There have been 
further efforts to define areas of arbitra- 
tion, but these have been futile. The 
industrial unions still insist that com- 
pulsory and binding arbitration must 
be the final step for “rational and equit- 
able settlement” of disputes. They de- 
mand—flatly—that AFL-CIO’s executive 
council give “prompt implementation” 
to the 1959 convention’s instructions. 

The building trades just as adamantly 
say they won’t give in on the arbitra- 
tion question. They argue that arbitra- 
tion orders would encroach further on 
their jurisdiction and autonomy. 

The industrial unions placed the 
argument before Meany this week, 
using such words as “sabotage” and 
“favoritism” in demanding action. 
Meany promised that criticisms and 
charges would be investigated. Angrily, 
Walter P. Reuther, president of the 
United Auto Workers, said this would 
be “meaningless.” END 
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... IN WORTH CAROLINA \weANs 
GROWTH, GROWTH, GROWTH 


Like a giant drumbeat, the tempo of research — the keystone to future 
industrial growth — steadily increases to meet state, regional and national 
demands, From the mountains to the sea, industrial research flourishes, 
creating new products and markets, channeling atomic power to peaceful uses, 
converting salt water into fresh, determining new patterns of urban development, 
probing the mysteries of outer space. Whether in large or small industries, or 

at colleges and universities, there is research activity and progress to report in 
many fields — chemistry, pharmaceuticals, medicine, electronics, ceramics, 

food processing, forestry, textiles, and tobacco. In the unique Research Triangle 
Park, enriched by three great universities within a 15-mile radius, great 
facilities are completed while new construction and still bigger plans heighten 
the tempo of industrial research. 


There is New Opportunity for your industry in North Carolina. You can communicate 
in confidence with Governor 


Terry Sanford, Chairman of the 
Board of Conservation and De- 
zelopment, Raleigh. 
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it takes specialists to keép it alive! 


... Specialists with the technical knowledge 
and practical know-how so necessary to the 
exacting business of safeguarding power 
equipment. Hartford Steam Boiler’s nation- 
wide organization includes more than 600 
qualified and experienced field inspectors, 
with engineers, special agents, underwriters, 
claims people—all prepared to help you pro- 
tect your plant against loss by accident to 
your boilers, pressure vessels,, turbines, en- 
gines, electrical and refrigerating equip- 
ment. When your boiler and machinery in- 
surance is with Hartford Steam Boiler you 
can be sure you have the best. 


Since 1866, the insuring and safeguarding of 
power equipment has been our.only business. 


The Hartford Steam Boiler 
)Got-pol-1eapkebeoue-belo mee bel-t0bu-belel= 
(OFeseehor-benrs 


Remember, 
INSPECTION 


is our middle name. 
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A Cure for Automation Woes? - 


Labor Dept. sets up office to cope with unemployment 
that arises from the spread of new technology. Wolfbein heads 
the outfit. Labor Secy. Goldberg chides employers and unions. 


Automation received formal status in 
the Kennedy Administration last week 
when Labor Secy. Arthur J. Goldberg 
set up an Office of Automation & Man- 
power in the Labor Dept. Its task: to 
study the manpower displacement 
caused by new technology and to find 
cures for the resulting unemployment. 

Goldberg warned at the outset that 
automation with all its benefits means 
trouble ahead. He told a House labor 
subcommittee in windup hearings on 
automation that machines and other 
technological developments would _re- 
place 1.8-million jobs in the vear ahead. 

“We cannot tolerate the indifference 
to the plight of the displaced worker 
which has always existed in the past,” 
he said. “Nowhere in the federal gov- 
ernment has there existed an opera- 
tional unit dealing with automation and 
manpower.” He told the subcommittee, 
headed by Rep. Elmer J. Holland (D- 
Pa.), that not only the government but 
labor and management and state and 
local governments had been “derelict” 
in their handling of automation. 
¢ “Early Warming System”—Goldberg 
named Seymour L. Wolfbein, Deputy 
Asst. Secy. of Labor and a manpower 
specialist, to head the new office. Be- 
sides concentrating on the problems 
created by automation, Wolfbein said 
he hoped his division could serve as an 
“early warning system” to help labor 
and management plan for the impact 
of mechanization. 

Actually, the plans are threefold: 

¢ To survey the effects of automa- 
tion on employment and unemploy- 
ment, with the head of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. 

¢ To serve as a clearing house on 
automation data developed from confer- 
ences with emplovers and workers af- 
fected by technological change. 

¢ To provide specific help for dis- 
placed employees, through the federal- 
state employment agencies and the Bu- 
reau of Apprenticeship, by relocating, 
training, and retraining for new jobs. 

Goldberg was the final witness before 
the Holland subcommittee, which has 
been holding a series of industry-by- 
industry hearings. Labor and manage- 
ment witnesses have testified on auto- 
mation effects to date and on the pros- 
pects ahead. Labor leaders, particularly, 
have warned that displacement of their 
union members has only begun. 

Goldberg described automation as 
“an essential and desirable develop- 
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ment,” and said that it may be neces- 
sary to step it up rather than hold it 
dewn. As postwar examples of automa- 
tion, he cited the soft coal industry, in 
which productivity increased by 96% 
while employment fell by 262,000, and 
railroads, where a 65% rise in produc- 
tivity was accompanied by a 540,000 
drop in employment. 
¢ Criticism—Goldberg was critical of 
the wavy both management and labor 
have tackled automation problems. “If 
management must automate, and I be- 
lieve it must, then it must also assume 
a larger role than it has in the past to 
ease the transition for human beings,” 
he said. 

He added, “Management has got to 
stop automatically resisting proposals 


to ease the human burden of automa- 
tion.” On the other hand, Goldberg 
said, “Labor must meet management 
halfway. It must abandon restrictive 
practices.” 

He said both sides should give “seri- 
ous attention to retraining pro- 
grams, allowance payments, vesting of 
pensions, care in location and relocation 
of plants, and a host of other schemes. 
. . . State and local governments also 
bear a responsibility through area _re- 
development programs, he said. 

Labor Dept. economists and others 
in the Administration have been dis- 
cussing retraining and relocating those 
permanently replaced. Expanded fed- 
eral-state unemployment compensation 
payments would be used to finance the 
worker through such periods. 

With the close of the hearings, Hol- 
land and his group will analyze the 
results and prepare legislative recom- 
mendations for Congress “probably in 
the middle of May.” 


Macy’s Contract Pledges Retraining 


Department store will seek to find new work for em- 
ployees whose jobs are abolished by automation. 


The first union contract requiring 
the retraining of department store em- 
plovees whose jobs have been elimi- 
nated by automation has just been 
signed by R. H. Macy & Co., Inc., 
in New York. 

The automation clause put into legal 
terms a formula that has developed 
since 1956, when Macy installed a 
Remington-Rand Univac to handle 
some of its office procedures and par- 
tially automated its telephone switch- 
board. With a giant National Cash 
Register computer due to wipe out 111 
jobs and create 43 new ones in June, 
Macy emplovees wanted the policy in 
writing. 

As a past practice that has worked— 

not an untried theory—the clause will 
be studied by department store execu- 
tives cautiously taking their first steps 
toward automation. 
e Severance the Key—Under the con- 
tract negotiated with Local 1-S of the 
Retail, Wholesale & Department Store 
Union, an employee whose job is elimi- 
nated by a machine will be trained to 
perform an equal or lower-rated job if 
he is capable. Training will be at com- 
pany expense. The training shall not 
exceed the number of weeks of sever- 
ance allowance the emplovee has 
earned. 

According to Macy executives, the 
training program continues an old 


Macy policy of transferring employees 
rather than dismissing them when a 
department becomes overstaffed. As a 
practical measure, the policy is prob- 
ably bolstered by the severance pay 
clause in the union contract. This re- 
quires the store to give permanently 
laid-off employees one week’s pay for 
the first two years of service, two weeks’ 
pay for the first five, and one week’s 
pay for each succeeding year. 

e 12-Year Average—Macy employees 
average 12 years’ service. With that 
kind of seniority, it. is clearly more 
economical to retrain them than to dis- 
miss them. 

So far the longest training period 
has been a month, to prepare em- 
ployees for jobs as keypunch operators 
on the Univac. 

Union and management spokesmen 
give varying estimates of the number 
of jobs involved to date. But both agree 
that—although there has been a net 
loss of jobs—the major effect of auto- 
mation has been a juggling of jobs, 
with new jobs created while old ones 
were eliminated. The process was eased 
by the store’s growth during the 
changeover period and by a company 
policy of publicizing its automation 
plans as much as two vears in advance. 

Detailed transfer plans for the June 
changeover were praised by the union 
at a recent union-management meeting. 
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In Labor 


West Coast Metal Trades Strike Ends; 


Machinists Sign Two-Year Contract 


Members of the International Assn. of Machinists and 
the California Metal Trades Assn. agreed on a two-year 
contract last week, ending a two-week strike against 127 
Bay Area companies. Terms were a 6¢ to 10¢ hourly 
wage increase now and 5¢ to 9¢ next Apr. 1; a cost-of- 
living increase ranging up to 3¢ effective Oct. 1, 1962, 
and some minor fringe benefits. 

Originally IAM had demanded hourly increases of 15¢ 
to 34¢, and employers had asked that workers give up 
double time for overtime and some Saturday work. 

Under the new contract, wage rates will be $2.32 to 
$3.20 an hour. About 7,000 IAM members were on 
strike, and 7,000 other workers were idled. 


IUE Launches Representation Drive 


Against New Jersey Independent Unions 


The International Union of Electrical Workers—like 
the United Steelworkers (BW—Apr.8’61,p59)—appar- 
ently feels the time is ripe for bringing members of inde- 
pendent unions into AFL-CIO internationals. 

IUE’s District 4 is pushing campaigns at three New 
Jersey plants with a combined work force of 4,550, all 
represented by local independent unions. At one—the 
1,800-man Tung-Sol Electric, Inc., of Newark, Orange, 
and Bloomfield—a representation election has been set 
for May 10. 

District 4 has also filed petitions for elections at the 
Diehl Mfg. Co., a Singer Mfg. Co. subsidiary with 1,350 
workers in Somerville, and the Radio Corp. of America 
plant in Woodridge, which employs 1,400. 

Milton Weihrauch, District 4 director, said that 
members of independent unions are showing an increas- 
ing discontent with the “inadequate” servicing offered 
them by the independents. He assessed the IUE’s 
chances as good at all three plants, and predicted that 
IUE victories might set off a chain reaction among other 
independents in the area. 


Alien Seamen on U.S.-Owned Ships 
Are Under NLRB Sway, Court Rules 


The Supreme Court has upheld the right of U.S. 
unions to organize alien seamen working on U.S.-owned 
ships that fly foreign flags. This was the effect of the 
court’s refusal to review the case of Universe Tankships 
and Navios Corp. vs. the National Maritime Union. 

The dispute began last October, when the union 
picketed the Liberian-registered SS Ore Monarch at 
Philadelphia. Universe and Navios sought an injunc- 
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tion against the picketing. They were turned down by 
the Pennsylvania Supreme Court, which said the Na. 
tional Labor Relations Board has primary jurisdiction 
in the case. By asserting the jurisdiction of a U.S. 
regulatory body, the state court in effect gave U.S. 
unions the right to organize the foreign-flag crews, and 
the high court action supports this interpretation. 


Housewives who knitted garments for sale by a 
Maine cooperative are actually employees and are en- 
titled to the $l-an-hour minimum wage, the U.S. 
Supreme Court also ruled. It described the Whittaker 
House Cooperative, Inc., as not a true cooperative ven- 
ture but a “transparent” means of evading the Fair Labor 
Standards Act. 

Labor Dept. attorneys said the Troy (Me.) company 
had paid 16¢ to 23¢ an hour for knitting infants’ wear. 


Feuding of Craft, Industrial Unions 
To Reach NLRB in Florida Case 


Labor’s jurisdictional feuding will go before the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board in May in oral arguments 
on the appropriateness of a craft bargaining unit of main- 
tenance employees in a plant sought by other unions 
on an industrial basis. 

The case involves the American Cyanamid Co.’s Santa 
Rosa acrylic fiber plant near Milton, Fla., the scene 
recently of organizing efforts by a number of unions. 

The Textile Workers Union of America and the Inter- 
national Chemical Workers (both AFL-CIO) and Dis- 
trict 50 of the independent United Mine Workers want 
to represent all production and maintenance workers. 

The Pensacola (Fla.) Building & Construction Trades 
Council filed for a splinter unit of maintenance workers. 

The NLRB earlier ordered an election on an all- 
employees basis, lumping together the production and 
maintenance people and including the Pensacola crafts 
council among the unions on the ballot. The council 
won a rehearing. 

When NLRB reconsiders the election petition, three 
AFL-CIO departments will appear as amici curiae 
(friends of the court)—the Building & Construction 
Trades Dept. and the Metal Trades Dept. in support 
of the Pensacola council, the Industrial Union Dept. 
for the TWUA and ICW. American Cyanamid also is 
scheduled to appear in favor of one bargaining unit 
instead of several. 

® J ® 


Kohler Hasn‘t Fully Obeyed NLRB, 
Says UAW, Seeking Court Order 


The United Auto Workers announced this week that 
it intends to press for court enforcement of National 
Labor Relations Board orders for reinstatement of 
Kohler Co. strikers. NLRB’s regional office in Chicago 
advised UAW a week ago that the Wisconsin manufac- 
turer of plumbing ware had not fully complied with the 
board’s orders. 

The company contends that it has met NLRB’s terms. 
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INTERNATIONAL OUTLOOK 


BUSINESS WEEK 
APR. 29, 1961 


A BUSINESS WEEK 


SERVICE 


As Washington extricates itself from the Cuban affair this week 
(page 26), it is turning its attention to the smoldering crisis in Southeast Asia. 


A Soviet-British call for a cease-fire in Laos has reduced the chances of 
an immediate East-West military showdown there. If the Communist Pathet 
Lao guerrillas heed the call, an international conference will convene shortly 
to seek a political settlement. 


The U.S. will be on the defensive at this conference, if it’s held. It 
is an axiom of power politics that what has been lost on the battlefield is 
rarely regained at the conference table. In Laos, the Pathet Lao, 
strengthened by Soviet military aid, has been routing the U.S.-backed 
Royal Army. 


Nevertheless, the U.S. will try to maintain a tough line on a political 
settlement, despite a weak bargaining position. Pres. Kennedy may throw 
the military power of the U.S. and the determination of our Southeast Asian 
allies into the diplomatic balance in trying to prevent a complete Communist 
takeover. 


A political and military neutral Laos is acceptable to the U.S. Soviet 
Premier Khrushchev says he’ll accept it, too. But definitions of neutrality 
differ. Khrushchev will push for Communist representation commensurate 
with Pathet Lao military strength. Kennedy will hold out for genuine 
neutrals. 


A deadlock on the neutrality issue could confront the U.S. with the 
alternative of seeking to partition the country rather than relinquish it 
to eventual Communist control. The southern half of Laos would be sealed 
off from the Communist north. The southern part would then be integrated 
into the Thailand-South Vietnam forward defense line. 


Behind that line, however, there’s mounting Communist penetration 
of South Vietnam. Fighting between Communist guerrillas and Vietnamese 
troops is increasing. South Vietnamese Pres. Diem is just holding his own. 


Washington fears Laos may be the starting point of a chain reaction. 
If it goes Communist, it will be almost impossible to hold South Vietnam, 
short of all-out U.S. involvement. 


The short-lived rebellion that threw France into crisis this week 
(page 91) has strengthened British reluctance to associate with the six- 
nation European Economic Community (EEC). An approach by London 
this spring had been expected in some quarters. But Prime Minister Mac- 
millan this week told Commons, “I don’t think we ought to rush it.” 


In Britain, it’s widely felt that only Pres. de Gaulle prevents France 


from being disrupted by a violent clash between right and left factions. The 
specter of political instability leads many Londoners to ask, “What sort 
of Europe are we being asked to join?” 


The British have indicated that they might be willing to undertake 
certain economic ties, without political integration. West Germany looks on 
this as a sound approach for bringing the EEC and the European Free Trade 
Area together. 


But the French are against giving the British the benefits of economic 
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ties without exacting the price of political membership. And this week’s 
events in Algeria and France make the British even more wary of such 


political ties. 


West Germany’s intentions to extend economic assistance to under- 
developed countries are becoming a bit more clear. A special government 
committee this week sketched out the ground rules Bonn will follow: 


¢ Chief source of funds will be private industry, with budgeted govern- 
ment funds playing a secondary role. 

¢ Main form of aid will be credits at terms and interest rates consistent 
with conventional business practice. Credit repayments must be made in 
hard currency. 

¢ The projects of recipient countries will be carefully screened for need 
and ability to use the credits advantageously. The politics of the recipient 
will also come under scrutiny. 

The committee announced that West Germany would commit $400- 
million worth of credits over the next two years. Participation in India’s and 
Pakistan’s five-year plans and a dam in Sudan top the list. Bonn is expected 
to raise $300-million more next year. 


The West German program is not likely to be received happily in Wash- 
ington and the capitals of underdeveloped countries. Among their criticisms 
will be: 

e It’s not enough for a nation as prosperous as West Germany. 


¢ The credits will oblige the recipient to buy in West Germany, which 
doesn’t allow him to shop for the best price. Moreover, the credits will be 
tied to specific projects, reducing the recipient’s flexibility. 

¢ The terms of the credits are too strict and will strain the economies of 
the recipients. They want, and Washington feels they should have, more 
long-term, low-interest loans repayable, at least partially, in soft currency. 


Argentine Pres. Frondizi this week fired Economics Minister Alvaro 
Alsogaray, who has been trying for 18 months to lead the nation toward 
eventual stability along the unpopular road of economic austerity. Alsogaray 
will be replaced by Roberto Alemann, presently commercial minister in 
Washington. 


Frondizi is using Alsogaray as a scapegoat. Elections for half of the 
national legislature come up next February. Frondizi hopes to carry popular 
support by dumping Alsogaray, who has held wages down while prices rose. 


Alsogaray’s removal was received with gloom on the Buenos Aires 
stock market, which tumbled along with the heretofore stable peso. Foreign 
businessmen, such as executives of Ford, General Motors, and the petroleum 
companies, are also unhappy. They had counted on Alsogaray staying in 
office when planning future production. 


Washington officials, however, say that Alsogaray’s replacement, Ale- 
mann, is a responsible economist of sound thinking and will probably attack 
Argentina’s problems in much the same way that Alsogaray did. Moreover, 
the military, which Frondizi also shook up this week, will prevent any govern- 


ment in Argentina from going too far to the left. 
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This Trademark is Your Guarantee of 
the Best Today—and Better Tomorrow 
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DEMONSTRATIONS in France support de Gaulle, demand punishment of dissident generals. Now that de Gaulle has quashed mutiny. .. 


Algeria Is Closer to Peace 


In a quickstep of events this week, 
Pres. Charles de Gaulle achieved his 
long-awaited, oft-compromised show- 
down with the French Army on the 
Algerian issue. By crushing rebellious 
officers once and for all, de Gaulle paved 
the way to a quicker end to the seven- 
year-old Algerian fight. 

Elements of France’s military hier- 
archy have been a road block to an Al- 
gerian solution since the initial Army 
revolt against Paris over its Algerian 
policy toppled the Fourth Republic in 
May, 1958. The mounting dissatisfac- 
tion of Army officers with de Gaulle’s 
policy on Algeria—independence but 
continued association with France— 
was bound to lead to a test of strength 
of the Fifth Republic. 
¢ Fast Action—Early last Saturday 
morning, the shocked Western world 
learned that French paratroops, led by 
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a small military junta of retired Air 
Force and Army generals, had seized 
power in Algiers. The paratroops, who 
included most of France’s elite units, 
were backed by the Foreign Legion. 
The idea behind the coup was to 
bring all of Algeria under control, then 
to invade France by air. The plan back- 
fired when major military units, notably 
air and naval, refused to join the mutiny 
against de Gaulle. By late Tuesday 
night, with more of a whimper than a 
bang, the incredible revolt had died. 
e Army Purge—France, having once 
again narrowly avoided civil war over 
the Algerian conflict, this time seems 
to be shocked into an awareness of 
how fragile its stability is these days. 
The feeling is stronger than ever in 
France that the initial task is to ne- 
gotiate a solution with Algerian nation- 
alists. 


But the real job for de Gaulle in the 
months ahead again goes beyond this 
immediate objective. He must repair— 
as much as possible—the damage that 
the whole Algerian war has done to 
France, both politically and psychlogi- 
cally. 

The French Army, for example, will 
certainly have to be completely over- 
hauled. It won’t be enough to punish 
a handful of generals who sparked the 
mutiny. The French Army, as a result 
of its campaigns in the Far East, Suez, 
and Algeria, has become shot through 
with political opinions—many of these 
ideas being out of kilter with the demo- 
cratic traditions of France. Thus de 
Gaulle will have to follow up his victory 
this week by converting the French 
Armv from a political instrument into 
a more conventional military force. 


e Politicol Weakness—Bevond _ that. 
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there are weaknesses in French polittcal 
democracy today. A sort of let-Charlie- 
do-it atmosphere since de Gaulle came 
to power has sapped the traditional 
French democratic taste for parliamen- 
tary rule. It’s too dangerous for France 
and its Western world partners, to 
base France’s political health on the 
physical health of one man—even if 
this man is Charles de Gaulle. This 
one-man rule approach, moreover, in- 
vites political plotting. 

De Gaulle himself realizes this weak- 


ness of his regime. Significantly, in his 
message Sunday night, he indicated 


that he is planning constitutional re- 
forms that automatically would fill the 
power vacuum in the event of his dis- 
appearance. French politicians, along 
with trade unions and other interested 
groups, also are beginning to demand 
more sav in running French affairs. 
There already is talk Paris about a 
ministerial shake-up aimed at bringing 
in fresh political talent. 

Still, no one in Paris expects that 
de Gaulle, in the aftermath of his im- 
pressive victorv this week, will let go 
the reins of political power. What's 
more, de Gaulle will try to push his 
policies in NATO, the United Nations, 
and in Europe just as hard as before 
(BW—Apr.22’61,p63). 

In any case, if de Gaulle manages to 
end the Algerian war and cure his army 
of its pronunciamiento tendencies, as 
well as tolerate a bit more democratic 
flavor to French political life, then 
Washington and other Western leaders 
will be grateful. 
¢ Cleaning His Own House—For de 
Gaulle, the outstanding fact about this 
week’s triumph is that it was his alone. 
He was able to put down the revolt 
without having to call for outside help 
or even to hand out weapons to a citi- 
zen army. 

At one point in the crisis—at mid- 
night Sunday—it didn’t look as though 
this would be possible. With an air 
invasion of Paris apparently shaping 
up, the government still wasn’t sure it 
could rely on Army units based in the 
Paris area. That’s why Prime Minister 
Michel Debre, in an emotional mid- 
night radio-I'V appeal, urged an amazed 
citizenry to listen for the wail of air 
raid sirens and, if the alarm came, to 
go out to the drop zones and meet in- 
vading paratroops with attempts to con- 
vince the mutineers of their “error.” 

As civilian volunteers were also being 
organized to resist invasion, U.S. Am- 
bassador James Gavin rushed a personal 
message to de Gaulle from Pres. Ken- 
nedy offering full support. 

I ‘ortunately, de Gaulle didn’t have to 
rely on any force but his own. Unable 
to get air transport, the rebels never 
brought of __ ir air strike against Paris. 
As the hours ticked by, it became more 
evident that the majority of military 


officers, however unhappy they might 
be. about de Gaulle’s Algeria policy, 
wanted no part of the Algiers mutiny, 
In view of this the French government 
was in a position to ignore Communist 
demands that workers be given arms. 

¢ New Negotiations—Now it’s likely 
that de Gaulle will follow up his vic- 
tory with a new attempt to negotiate 
an Algerian solution with the Algerian 
nationalists, the FLN. French and FLN 
delegates will probably meet shortly at 
Evian, in the French Alps. 

There’s a chance that they won't 
come to terms. Still, in view of de 
Gaulle’s staunch rejection of a reaction- 
ary movement against Algeria’ S aspira- 
tions, it will be hard for "FLN leaders 
not to give him the benefit of the doubt 
on any negotiating point. 

Both sides will be secure in the 
knowledge that, whatever solution they 
can hammer out, de Gaulle needn’t 
worry about his army’s refusal to accept 
it. In fact, now that the revolt has 
been crushed, it seems to manv observ- 
ers a great advantage that the insurrec- 
tion came before, rather than after, a 
de Gaulle agreement with the Algerian 
nationalists. 
¢ Broader Effects—Pres. de Gaulle’s 
victory in the test of strength with his 
rebel generals implies more than just 
a better chance for an Algerian solu- 
tion. 

For France, the clash again pointed 
up the continuing struggle between 
those Frenchmen who want to rebuild 
French power on a new economic and 
military basis and those who refuse to 
accept any change in the status quo. 
Ironically, both sides of the controversy 
were dramatically illustrated in this 
same week. As rebel generals were 
whipping up civilian crowds in Algeria 
with familiar colonialist slogans, France 
exploded its fourth nuclear “device deep 
in the Sahara. 

For the Western world, too, it was 
vital that de Gaulle beat down the re- 
bellion. True, Washington has its prob- 
lems with Gaullist foreign policy objec- 
tives in NATO and the U.N. but 
successful coup d’etat by the French 
generals would have wrecked the West's 
unity and discredited the Atlantic Com- 
munity in Africa and elsewhere. 

Thus, it made good sense for Pres. 
Kennedy, at a crucial moment Sunday 
night, to send Ambassador Gavin to de 
Gaulle. It may well be that this act gave 
the rebel generals, who were hoping 


Washington would remain neutral, 
some sober second thoughts about their 
putsch. 


¢ Impressive Records—How is _ it, 
France’s allies couldn’t help but wonder 
this week, that so many French officers 
—some of them brilliant generals with 
impressive French and NATO records— 
could plot against a modern state like 
France? What prompts them to run 
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Texaco offers this series of 
informative bulletins in recog- 
nition of the vital new dimen- 
sions being added to business 
activity by Local Service Air- 
lines. Texaco Inc., Aviation 
Eales Department, 135 East 
42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 


Roster of local 
service airlines 


Alaska 

Alaska Coastal 
Allegheny 
Aloha 
Bonanza 
Caribair 
Central 
Cordova 

Ellis 

Frontier 

Lake Central 
Mohawk 

North Central 
Northern Consolidated 
Ozark 

Pacific 
Piedmont 
Reeve Aleutian 
Southern 
Trans-Texas 
West Coast 
Wien Alaska 





Reindeer take to the sky . .. on F-27. Reindeer can fly — Northern Consoli- 
dated Airlines prove it. Last November, the line transported 43 live reindeer 
on the first lap of their journey from Nunivak Island, Alaska, to Los Angeles. 
Some of Santa’s helpers seemed a bit startled by this new experience, but 
all arrived live and kicking. 

This goes to prove that local carriers can transport almost anything — 
safely and quickly. In the words of a local carrier sales representative, 
“Tf it’s transportable, we’ll find a way to take it.” 








Foreign tourists may favor smaller U.S. communities. Backed by vigorous 
promotion by the Federal Government and growing prosperity abroad, 
foreign tourism to the U.S. could as much as quadruple in the next decade. 

Smaller communities offer many unique attractions to the foreign 
visitor .. . local color, historical points of interest, plus generally lower prices 
for accommodations. Judicious planning, in conjunction with local airline 
service, could enable these communities to capture a big share of the foreign 
tourist trade. 

For example, a vacation trip for the foreign visitor might include 
historical homes, cities, and battlefields of the Middle Atlantic states — 
accessible through Piedmont Airlines. For a glimpse of America at its 
flamboyant best, he might visit such places as Las Vegas, Reno and Palm 
Springs on all-jetprop Bonanza Airlines flights. 

Many local service airlines already offer “package” vacation tours to 
points of interest in their territories. 








Bootstrap operation rebuilds economy of twin Illinois cities. When civic 
leaders of Merion-Herrin, Illinois, launched an all-out campaign back in 
1943 to attract new industry, they gave air transportation top priority. A 
new multi-million dollar airport made the area readily accessible via Ozark 
Airlines. 

Since then, no less than 50 new industries have moved into the area. 
Nearly 5,000 new jobs have been created. Air service has made an important 
contribution to this spectacular growth and has more than kept pace with 
the area’s booming economy. Every month, Ozark flies an average of 600 
passengers and 25,588 pounds of cargo in and out of Merion-Herrin. 








Commuter-type, no-reservation service speeds businessmen in a hurry. 
Fast, frequent, commuter-type flights offered by many local carriers are 
made-to-order for businessmen who want to get around. Because of these 
flights, it is now possible to visit as many as four cities — hundreds of miles 
apart — in a single day. 

Allegheny Airlines offers an exceptionally convenient commuter serv- 
ice. Reservations and baggage check-ins are unnecessary between such key 
cities as Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, Providence and Boston. Even ticketing 
is done in flight. Best of all, fare discounts average 35%. 

Frontier Airlines schedules twice-daily commuter-type flights to most 
major cities in the Denver area. And North Central Airlines flights connect 
Chicago many times daily with such cities as Milwaukee, Detroit, Duluth 
and Minneapolis. 
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the risk of disgrace and prison after 
nearly a lifetime of honorable service? 
Western Europe hasn’t been the scene 
of such a military junta operation since 
Gen. Franco pounced on Spain from 
Morocco in the 1930s. 

It’s too simple to write off this dis- 
sident group as a small, fanatic military 
clique, isolated from power realities. 
Two of the officers arrested in France 
this week—Gens. Andre Petit and Grout 
de Beaufort—were for a long time per- 
sonal military advisers to Prime Minister 
Debre and Pres. de Gaulle. Air Force 
Gen. Maurice Challe, apparent leader 
of the Algiers mutiny, until recently 
was Commander-in-Chief of the Allied 
Forces in Europe, a NATO post second 
only to that of U.S. Gen. Lauris 
Norstad, NATO Supreme Commander. 
¢ Common Beliefs—What all these 
gencrals and senior officers seem to share 
in common is the sincere belief that 
Algeria is a pawn in the East-West 
cold war, that France, as a major West- 
ern power, must remain in Algeria to 
prevent further Communist infiltration 
in North Africa. It is this anti-Com- 
munist aspect of their maneuver that, 
in all probability, led Challe to believe 
that Washington, if it didn’t support 
him, would at least remain neutral. 

There are, of course, other reasons 
behind the actions of individual officers. 
French officers of the 50,000-strong 
Foreign Legion, for example, know that 
when Algeria passes out of its colonial 
stage, the raison d’etre of their legion 
will disappear. Then too, personal “‘pro- 
tection pledges” made throughout Al- 
geria by officers to Moslems fighting 
against Algerian nationalists (FLN) 
have led such officers to support Challe. 
Still, the underlving political basis of 
insurrection rested on the firm belief 
that at Algiers the West must remain 
firm before Eastern pressure. 
¢ Gaullist Policy—De Gaulle doesn’t 
buy this interpretation of world forces. 
He feels that his policv of an Algeria, 
independent perhaps, but associated 
with France, is the best means of keep- 
ing Communism out of North Africa. 
De Gaulle, in fact, has tried over the 
vears to bring officers like Challe over 
to this point of view. Challe, who was 
chastised by the Fourth Republic for 
plaving an active role in the May, 1958, 
rebellion against Paris, was specially 
favored by de Gaulle. The latter re- 
stored Challe’s military stature, placed 
him at the head of the Algerian military 
forces, then gave him the top NATO 
post. Now, Challe is under arrest. 

Military dissidents feel somewhat 
cheated by de Gaulle’s Algerian policy. 
You have to remember that it was the 
French Army, that, in Mav, 1958, forced 
the weak Fourth Republic leader to turn 
France over to de Gaulle. The Army 
acted then against Paris because it felt 
that Algeria was going to be negotiated 





away by French politicians. De Gaulle’s 
Algerian policy, over the years, became 
more and more disappointing to this 
active Army group. 

In January, 1960, a civilian upris- 
ing in Algeria against Paris policy was 
put down—by the Army—after private 
assurances that the Army would remain 
in Algeria. After that, however, Army 
dissidents became convinced that de 
Gaulle was willing to accept Algerian 
independence. Thus, in their view, an- 
other Mav, 1958, coup had to be 
mounted to oust de Gaulle from power. 

De Gaulle moved cautiously in the 
crisis. He appeared unsure of the 
amount of svmpathy the military rebels 
enjoved throughout the Army. High- 
ranking officers suspected of a link with 
the Algiers mutiny were quietly ar- 
rested in France and in French military 
units abroad. 

Meantime, to avoid pushing any hesi- 
tant officers into the rebel camp, de 
Gaulle’s initial riposte to the Algiers 
challenge was to slap a tight blockade 
on supplies and funds to Algeria. 
¢ Still to Come—As for running risks, 
the generals knew that of France’s mil- 
lion-odd men under arms, only some 
200,000 soldiers were well trained. 
These were mainly paratroops and For- 
eign Legionnaires, mostly stationed in 
Algeria and under officers favoring a 
tough Algerian policy. Challe, who was 
able to swing the Air Force behind the 
May, 1958, movement, — probably 
thought that he could pull off the same 
maneuver this time. The Navy, if not 
behind the coup, was thought to be 
essentially anti-Gaullist. Bv striking 
quickly against Paris, after seizing power 
in Algeria, the military junta figured 
it could take over France. 

Verv shortly, this sort of calculation 
began to seem a bit lame. For one 
thing, many Air Force and Navv units 
in Algeria were remaining aloof from 
Challe’s forces. Some Air Force pilots 
were managing to get their planes back 
to France in maneuvers not unlike the 
1940 escape flights from Vichy France. 
On Tuesdav there were vague reports 
of a Navy cruiser firing warning shots 
at paratroopers trying to invade an im- 
portant naval base at Mers-el-Kebir, just 
west of Oran. 
¢ Odds on de Gaulle—Political observ- 
ers in Paris agreed that the Gaul- 
list regime would never be the same 
again. That such a widespread military 
—and verv likely civilian—plot could be 
hatched without the government crack- 
ing down and forestalling it is a hard 
failure to explain away. Already under 
criticism is de Gaulle’s trust in officers 
like Challe despite the evidence available 
to the President that such trust was 
misplaced. “The Army’s unity,” one 
Paris newspaper editorialized this week, 
“was placed before the national inter- 
est.” END 
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In Business Abroad 


Japanese Prime Minister and Economists 


Considering Plan to Avoid Overinvestment 


Japan’s Prime Minister Hayato Ikeda and his top 
economic braintrusters are meeting this week to ham- 
mer out a new financial program. The reason: fear 
that the Japanese investment boom may be excessive. 

Ikeda last week told a group of Japanese businessmen 
that total investment in capital plant expansion in fiscal 
1961 (which started Apr. 1) may reach $1-billion. This 
sum—needed to maintain the 9% rate of economic 
growth hoped for this year—fits Ikeda’s scheme to 
double the national income in 10 years. 

Still, the Prime Minister fears that such high invest- 
ments may hurt his country’s balance-of-payments 
standing. Last time the Japanese went on an invest- 
ment binge—in 1956-57—foreign exchange balances tum- 
bled because of high imports, especially of capital goods. 
Brakes had to be applied to the whole economy. 

As it stands now, Japan probably will have a $600- 
million balance-of-payments surplus for fiscal 1960. But 
it is showing a payments deficit for this month. This 
has some Japanese economists, remembering 1956-57, 
running scared. 

a 2 * 


Leyland Merges With Standard-Triumph; 
Line Will Range From Sports Cars to Buses 


After some three months of negotiation, Britain’s big 
heavy-vehicle manufacturer, Leyland Motors, Ltd., this 
week was successful in its $56-million take-over bid for 
Standard-Triumph International, Ltd., smallest of the 
big five British auto makers. 

With the merger, Leyland becomes the only British 
company to have a complete range of vehicles from 
trucks and buses down to sports cars. This means that 
Leyland will now be able to strengthen its foreign sales 
position by offering agents a complete line. 

Standard-Triumph, hardest hit of the British auto 
manufacturers in the industry’s latest recession, stands 
to gain, too. It will get much-needed capital backing 
plus a crack at pushing its product through the world- 
wide Leyland sales network. 


11 African Nations Form Airline 
With Aid of Two French Carriers 


The Communist bloc has been infiltrating rapidly into 
West Africa’s expanding air transport system. The first 
check to this trend came recently with the formation of 
a new airline by 11 former French African territories. 

The new grouping—called Air Afrique—will be devel- 
oped with technical aid supplied by Air France and 
Union Aecromaritime de Transport (UAT), a private 
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French carrier. The consortium includes all former 
French African territories except Guinea and French 
Sudan, now called Mali. Each will have a 6% interest 
in te Afrique, while Air France and UAT hold 17% 
each. 

Guinea and Mali are receiving considerable air trans- 
port aid from the Communist bloc for their new national 
airlines, Air Guinea and Air Mali. A third West African 
nation, Ghana, also is operating Russian aircraft and 
getting technical aid from Communist bloc countries as 
well as from the West. 

Creation of Air Afrique fills the void in commercial 
aviation in tropical Africa. The area has been a hot spot 
for East-West competition in lending aviation aid and 
in selling aircraft. 

On balance, the Communist bloc has done quite well. 
It has a strong position in two of West Africa’s richest 
countries, Guinea and Ghana. It also has a firm position 
in Mali, a poor and politically confused nation. 


$15-Million Argentine Refinery Planned, 
May Spur Local Petrochemical Industry 


A new Argentine company, Hydrocarbon-Argentina, 
S.A., has been formed to build, own, and operate a $15- 
million refinery for the production of high-octane gaso- 
line and benzene. 

Participating equally as partners in Hydrocarbon- 
Argentina are Minera Alumine, Argentina’s largest min- 
ing company, and Hydrocarbon Research, Inc., of New 
York. 

When fully operative, sometime in 1963, the refinery 
initially will produce daily from 8,000 bbl. to 11,000 bbl. 
of high-octane gas and 700 bbl. of benzene. As the 
market grows, benzene production can be expanded 
to 1,200 bbl. daily. 

Under an agreement with government-owned Yaci- 
mientos Petroliferos Fiscales, Argentina’s largest petro- 
leum producer and refiner, all high-octane gas produced 
will be turned over to YPF for marketing. In return, 
YPF will supply the raw hydrocarbon materials needed 
for the production of both commodities. Hydrocarbon- 
\rgentina will market its own benzene. 

This new domestic production will free Argentina’s 
growing petrochemical industry from dependence on 
imported benzene (BW-—Jan.21’61,p107). This alone 
should result in a $5-million foreign exchange saving 
yearly. Moreover, a source of benzene in Argentina, 
at prices competitive with the world market, will en- 
courage the local manufacture of a wide variety of 
petrochemicals. Benzene is one of the most important 
starting materials in petrochemical production. 


Britain’s Shell Bids for Shell Trinidad 


Britain’s Shell Petroleum Co. Ltd. is offering more 
than $15-million to take over complete ownership of 
Shell Trinidad Ltd. A member of the Royal Dutch/ 
Shell Group, Shell Petroleum currently owns 874% of 
the company. Shell Trinidad has exploration, produc- 
tion, and refining interests in parts of Trinidad. 
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FLEET BALLISTIC SUBMARINES 


assignment: make a complex missile system work 


That was, and is, Vitro’s key role in our nation’s surface and undersea missile fleet. For Vitro has had 
the job of combining the many talents involved in converting and outfitting each missile ship shown 
above. With that experience and with special techniques it developed for those jobs, Vitro has the 
ability to fit the many parts together into an effective system. Working with DOD personnel, other 
contractors and shipyards, Vitro’s experienced technical men solve perennial interface problems and 
handle complex modern weapon systems from concept through checkout. 0 This is Vitro — 1961. 


Vitra 


VITRO CORPORATION OF AMERICA, 261 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N.Y. / GVERSEAS SUBSIDIARIES: GENEVA - MILAN - BOMBAY 
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THE MARKETS 








ALLAN P. KIRBY, Alleghany Corp. chairman, is favored in Wall 


Street betting to come out on top when proxy votes are tallied. 


JOHN AND CLINT MURCHISON, battling Kirby for control, 
count on independent stockholder support to win. 





inal Bell in Alleghany Fight 


It was all over this week but the 
shouting, the counting, and the post 
mortems in the millionaires’ battle for 
control of Alleghany Corp. Next Mon- 
day, Allan P. Kirby, chairman of Alle- 
ghany, and the Murchison brothers of 
Dallas will group their rival forces on 
neutral ground, the Lord Baltimore Ho- 
tel in Baltimore, where the votes will 
be cast and the battle decided. 

At midweek, Wall Street men were 
betting that Kirby, now 68, will win 
out over his younger opponents. He has 
purchased enough shares in his own 
name to give him a lead that will be 
hard to cut down. Only a surge of votes 
from shares of independent stockhold- 
ers, principally those held by Wall 
Street brokers in “street names,” could 
swing victory to the Murchisons. The 
brothers insist they have such support, 
tut they also admit that they won't be 
sure until the votes are counted. 

Whichever side wins, the battle for 
Alleghany will go down in Wall Street 
folklore as a titanic struggle, but one 
that, surprisingly, failed to stir the pub- 
lic imagination. Both sides had the 
funds available for an all-out fight, yet 
neither showed the imagination or the 
flair of a Robert R. Young battling for 
control of the New York Central RR. 
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There was always a chance for a com- 
promise, and this helped to dictate 
strategy. 

¢ In the Balance—The fight for Alle- 
ghany depended ultimately on the un- 
committed stockholders. The common 
stock elects seven directors to Alle- 
ghany’s board, the preferred two. Be- 
fore the actual voting, Kirby’s forces 
had accumulated 3.3-million shares— 
or 33.7% of the 9.8-million outstand- 
ing common. The Murchisons and 
their associates claimed 2.8-million com- 
mon shares—28.6% of the common. 
The tally of the preferred shares is less 
precise, but it’s figured that whoever 
wins the common will win the pre- 
ferred. 

This leaves some 3.9-million com- 
mon shares uncommitted, and esti- 
mates are that at least 2.5-million of 
these are held by Wall Street broker- 
ages. Under proxy fight rules of the 
New York Stock Exchange, Wall Street 
houses are supposed to remain neutral, 
but it’s a hard rule to enforce. 

One big wire house, for example, 
quietly indicated to its customers this 
week that it favored the Murchison 
side—chiefly because the house wasn’t 
getting brokerage business from Inves- 
tors Diversified Services, Inc., the $3.7- 


billion Minneapolis investment com- 
pany that is Alleghany’s most profitable 
investment, and the real prize in the 
proxy fight. IDS provides management 
and a sales organization for five mutual 
funds, and is a big source of commission 
business. 

¢ Battle for Pros—In a sense, the strug- 
gle for Alleghany never became a big 
public fight but remained one between 
professionals. 

But even on a professional level, there 
were few touches of brilliance. Perhaps 
the onlv one came when Kirby surprised 
his opponents by going into the open 
market and buying 1-million Alleghany 
shares in a few days. This was a coup 
that some veterans considered on a par 
with the fireworks in the great railroad 
proxy fights of the early 1900s. 
¢ Money Battle—Both sides put « lot 
of money into the battle. Some sources 
savy that the Murchisons have a com- 
mitment of over $20-million, chiefly 
through borrowings. Kirby, who is a 
defiantly proud man, has almost double 
that investment, and sold some $13- 
million in two stocks alone—Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Co. and Phillips Petro- 
leum Co.—to help finance his buying. 

However, each side needed popular 
support to win, since neither was willing 
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Air Express gets your shipment first on, first off, first there 


AlR EXPRESS is more than America’s fastest shipping service... it’s the most impartial. Large ship- 
ments or smal! get identical, top priority treatment, plus those “extras” that make AiR EXPRESS first 
choice nationwide. A special fleet of 13,000 trucks, many radio-dispatched, pick up and deliver door- 
to-door. Your shipment is first on, first off, first there, via all 35 scheduled U. S. airlines, with kid-glove 
handling non-stop. And the cost for AIR EXPRESS service 


ingly low. Just teleph 7] . y | 
thing, to 23,000 communities in the U.S. and Canaca AIR EXPRESS 


It pays when you think fast... think AiR EXPRESS first! y 


&. CALL AIR EXPRESS DIVISION OF RE A EXPRESS ° GETS THERE FIRST VIA U. S. SCHEDULED AIRLINES 
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to buy the company outright and make it 
a personal holding company. ‘The trou- 
ble was that, because IDS has so much 
business to distribute, most brokers felt 
safer taking a neutral position, so that 
they would not be subject to discrimi- 
nation after the battle. 

Partly because of this, the fireworks 
failed to materialize. Partly, too, it was 
a quict battle because both sides were 
so wealthy, and talked in terms of win- 
ning on their own account. Kirby is an 
heir to the Woolworth estate, and a 
major stockholder in New York’s Manu- 
facturers Trust Co. and in International 
Telephone & Telegraph Corp. The 
Murchisons are the sons of Clint W. 
Murchison, Sr., one of Texas’ biggest oil 
men. 

As a result, neither side evoked much 
sympathy. The typical attitude was 
summed up this week by one broker 
who said, “I hope they both lose.” 

Both sides did spend a good deal on 
public relations. But it was Wall 
Street’s vote that counted, not the pub- 
lic’s, so each side devoted a major part 
of its time to wooing Wall Street men 
at cocktail parties and private dinners. 
¢ What Winner Gets—Whichever side 
wins, there will be trouble because of 
the big holdings of the loser. If Kirby 
wins, there is a chance that the Murchi- 
sons will sell out either in the public 
market or to a third party. If the 
Murchisons pull through, Kirby says he 
will have to think things over. 

Wall Street, moreover, wonders 
whether the battle is worth all the 
money spent. Alleghany has lost a lot 
of its glamor as a speculative holding 
company. Its investments—valued at 
some $125-million—are in the New York 
Central, Missouri Pacific RR, Webb & 
Knapp, Inc., and IDS; lately it has 
bought stock in Baltimore & Ohio RR, 
chiefly to protect its Central investment, 
and in Transamerica Corp. But, while 
the potential seems great, the only one 
that has really paid off for it is IDS. 


|. Issues in the Fight 
The Alleghany proxy fight had its 


roots in the situation resulting from 
Young’s death. His departure created 
a vacuum, with the Murchisons, Kirby, 
who had bankrolled Young, and Mrs. 
Young all possessing large blocks. 
Kirby took over. But then Mrs. 
Young decided to get out (claiming she 
didn’t have confidence in the manage- 
ment). In February, 1960, she sold 
her block of stock to the Murchisons— 
at a base price of $13 a share to be 
paid over a three-year term. Kirby had 
been offered the stock at $15 a share, 
but turned it down. He thus lost a 
chance to gain permanent control and 
opened the door for the Murchisons to 
seck control. 
¢ In Earnest—Persons close to Kirby 
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claim that the Murchisons went behind 
Kirby’s back to get the stock, that they 
reneged on a promise to tell Kirby be- 
fore they went out after Mrs. Young’s 
shares, and that this led to the feud— 
and the proxy fight. 

The feud began in earnest a year ago, 
when Kirby recommended that a new 
IDS committee investigate the record 
of IDS during the time that the Mur- 
cliisons were in control. The Murchi- 
sons were put in control of IDS after 
Young won the Central with the help of 
the Senior Murchison and Sid Richard- 
son. But control reverted to Alleghany 
last year after settlement of a series of 
stockholder derivative suits brought by 
Randolph Phillips, a former Alleghany 
consultant. 

The Murchisons were furious because 
Phillips—rehired by Kirby, probably 
with an eye for his talent for probing— 
was put in charge of the investigating 
committee. He immediately came up 
with charges that the Murchisons had 
violated their fiduciary responsibilities 
while in charge of IDS. 

His specific charges concerned dis- 
position of the cash balances of In- 
vestors Mutual—the biggest client of 
IDS—and handling of the profits of 
Investors Mutual and other fund clients 
of IDS. Directors of the funds managed 
by IDS investigated the charges and 
cleared the Murchisons. 

Since then, the Murchisons have not 
missed an occasion to lambaste Phillips. 
e Attack—Last September, however, the 
Murchisons were ousted from the board 
of IDS, and soon after they started a 
proxv fight. 

Their charges since have had a basic 
theme: Kirby, they say, is not a full- 
time executive, yet wants to run a one- 
man show. They criticize his conserva- 
tive course (“investment stagnation” 
they call it), and thev want an outside 
man (to replace Charles T. Ireland, Jr.) 
as president, and an independent board 
for Alleghany. 

Their chief concern, however, appears 
to be the fate of IDS, in which they 
have a big direct stake. IDS’ stock price 
has gone “down sharply in the past year 
or so—from $280 a share to $185 or so. 
¢ Reply—Kirby forces counter that the 
Murchisons want only control of IDS 
and its pool of funds, that the rest of 
Alleghany doesn’t matter to them. “I 
don’t think thev’d know what to do 
with Alleghany if they won,” claims a 
Kirby insider. 


ll. Fortunes of Battle 


The proxy fight itself had some fasci- 
nating twists. 

Its outstanding feature was the num- 
ber of compromises suggested. Peace 
talks kept coming up because both sides 
knew a proxy fight could be damaging 
to the Central and IDS. At least half a 


dozen settlements were proposed. Kirby 
says the Murchisons backed out of at 
least two set deals; John Murchison says 
Kirby walked away from just as many. 

The most serious effort was initiated 
by partners in Goldman, Sachs & Co., 
who represented the Murchisons, and 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co., Alleghany’s finan- 
cial advisers. 

e Stock Conversion—Still another gen- 
tlemen’s agreement was attempted Apr. 
14, just on the question whether the 
two sides would exercise their war- 
rants and convert their preferred shares 
into common. Charles Allen, Jr., of 
Allen & Co., advanced the idea that 
neither side should convert, since this 
meant a dilution of asset value per 
share. The over-all supply of common 
was already increasing, because arbitra- 
gers were selling common stock short 
and immediately covering by buying 
preferred and converting into common. 

The Murchisons claim an agreement 
on conversion was made, then broken. 
Persons close to Kirbv sav no agree- 
ment was reached. 

The price of conversion swelled Al- 
leghanv’s coffers by $15.8-million, and 
the Kirby side immediately took ad- 
vantare of it: Alleghany paid off part 
of a ‘nk loan and declared its first 
dividend in 32 vears—a nickel. 
e¢ Stubbom Fight—It’s obvious, say 
persons close to both sides, that a rea- 
sonable settlement could and should 
have been worked out, if one side or 
the other weren’t too stubborn. 

Kirby, naturally shv and _ reticent, 
proved a tougher fighter than expected. 
It was Kirby, not the supposedly more 
daring Murchisons, who pulled the big 
surprise by his open market purchases. 

The Murchisons plaved it close to the 
vest. Thev started buving early, but 
didn’t really try to match Kirby in a 
buying spree, partly because they didn’t 
want to be considered “raiders.” In- 
stead, they leaned on support from as- 
sociates, and friends they—or their 
father—have made in business. 

Kirbv has also attracted a group to his 
side, but they have purchased far fewer 
shares. 
¢ Prize—Whoever wins will be in pos- 
session of a far different holding com- 
pany from the one Young had en- 
visaged. For one thing, the conversion 
of the preferred—and the boosting of 
Alleghany outstanding common to over 
9-million shares—means that most of 
the leverage is gone from the common 
stock. In fact, Ireland looks forward 
to the day when Alleghany has 13-mil- 
lion common shares outstanding, and 
no debt. 

Many companies would be proud of 
such a balance sheet, but Young—who 
believed in a high proportion of debt 
to give common stock leverage—prob- 
ably would have shuddered at the 
thought. END 
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This announcement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of an offer to buy any of these Debentures. 
! The offer is made only by the Prospectus. 


| $300,000,000 
United States Steel Corporation 


442% Sinking Fund Debentures Due 1986 
Dated April 15, 1961 Due April 15, 1986 


Interest payable April 15 and October 15 in New York City 


Price 994%4% and Accrued Interest 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained in any State from only such 
of the undersigned as may legally offer these Debentures in 
compliance with the securities laws of such State 


MORGAN STANLEY & CO. 


DILLON, READ &CO.INC. THE FIRST BOSTON CORPORATION KUHN,LOEB & CO. 
Incorporated 


BLYTH &CO.,INC. DREXEL&CO. EASTMAN DILLON, UNION SECURITIES & CO. 


GLORE, FORGAN & CO. GOLDMAN, SACHS & CO. HARRIMAN RIPLEY & CO. 
Incorporated 


KIDDER, PEABODY & CO. LAZARD FRERES & CO. LEHMAN BROTHERS 


MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & SMITH SALOMON BROTHERS & HUTZLER 
Incorporated 
SMITH, BARNEY & CO. STONE & WEBSTER SECURITIES CORPORATION 
Incorporated 
WHITE, WELD & CO. DEAN WITTER & CO. 





April 19, 1961 





























The exchange having been completed, this announcement 
appears as a matter of re@ord only 


$153,502,419 
FEDERAL STREET FUND, INC. 


March 24, 1961, was established as the ‘‘Exchange Date”’ as of which the 
exchange of $153,502,419 of deposited securities for shares of Common 
Stock of Federal Street Fund, Inc. was consummated in accordance with 
the Fund’s Prospectus dated November 28, 1960. For purposes of the ex- 
change, the deposited securities were valued as of the close of business 
March 23, 1961. The above amount excludes: the payment of solicitation 
fees; additional deposits of cash made to round out fractional shares; and 
the $100,000 initial cash subscription received by the Fund from State 
Street Research & Management Company, the Fund’s Investment Adviser. 


The undersigned acted as Dealer Manager in the 
solicitation of the deposit of securities 


Goldman, Sachs & Co. 


NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA ST. LOUIS 
LOS ANGELES ALBANY BALTIMORE BUFFALO DETROIT 
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Wall St. Talks . . . 


. . . about rumored SEC 
probe of new issues market, 
Waltham Precision Instrument, 
“insider trading.” 


The Securities & Exchange Com- 
mission is rumored to be investigating 
the new issues market, which may result 
in a crackdown. Officials are disturbed 
about the wild price gyrations in new 
issues, that is partly the result of forced 
“tie-in” sales (buving of shares in the 
open market in order to get new stock 
issues), free-riding (buying shares and 
selling them before payment has to be 
made) and “split” deals (giving part of 
the profits to the underwriter). 


Waltham Precision Instrument Co., 
formerly Waltham Watch, has been a 
big percentage gainer on the American 
Stock Exchange, moving up from just 
over 2 to over 4 during April. Buying 
has been sparked by stories Waltham 
has a deal to merge with a drug com- 


pany. 


One big bank is continuing to buy 
General Electric and Westinghouse for 
its trust and pension fund accounts de- 
spite heavv selling by other institutions. 
The bank says it is dollar averaging and 
explains that “we liked GE at 90 so 
why shouldn’t we buy it in the 60s?” 


Some professional institutional men 
who have been participating in the 
European boom by buving shares of 
American companies doing business 
abroad are worried by Pres. Kennedy’s 
recommendations on taxing income 
earned abroad. Thev sav they may turn 
to investing directly in foreign com- 
panics. 


Brokers complain that ‘floor’ special- 
ists are so busv executing orders they 
have no time to give brokers informa- 
tion regarding a stock’s “size.” This 
means that a broker can’t accurately 
plot for his customer what’s happening 
in a specific stock. 


Investment men are worried about 
the possible consequences of a Supreme 
Court decision to review “insider trad- 
ing.” The specific case involves transac- 
tions of Lehman Bros. and one of its 
partners, Joseph A. Thomas, who was a 
director of an oil company at a time 
when Lehman was investing in the 
company. The question is whether the 
profits Lehman realized violated the 
section of the Securities Act pertain- 
ing to insider trading. Investment bank- 
ers feel that if Lehman loses, it will 
bring a barrage of similar actions. 
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Clippings from The Wall Street Journa. 


With only minor variations, reports from 
more and more firms these days echo the 
same enigma: increased sales, but not a cor- 
responding increase in profits. Throughout 
business, the emphasis on cost reduction has 
reached a new high pitch. 

Where can costs be trimmed to ease the 
squeeze on profits? Production? Materials? 
Personnel? 

In an eftort to cut down on costs, a most 
important area is often overlooked—the Con- 
trol of business paper work. Savings in this 
area are often spectacular. 

Many systems experts use this axiom as a 
gauge to judge paperwork efficiency: “If it’s 
written more than once, it’s too often.” 

Practically any paperwork program can be 
reduced to a well planned, one-writing sys- 
tem that produces needed copies without 
wasted time and motion. There’s only one 
piece to prepare . . . one piece to correct in 
case of error . . . one piece to proofread. 

A. B. Dick one writing systems provide all 
the copies required to coordinate basic busi- 
ness functions. 

Our offset systems experts will be happy 
to analyze your present paper work—then 
make recommendations on the method and 
flow best suited to your present and future 
requirements. Send coupon today for your 
free paper work analysis. 


SPECIAL FREE OFFER 


A new brochure, One Writing Offset Paper 
Work Systems, discusses typical office sys- 
tems. Shows what can be done to stream- 
line systems and increase profits. Rush 
coupon today for as many copies as 


A-B-DICK’ 


OFFSET PRODUCTS 


you wish. 





A. B. DICK COMPANY, Dept. BW-41 
5700 W. Touhy Ave., Chicago 48, Illinois 
Gentlemen: 

0 I'd like to have my present paper work system 
analyzed. Please have one of your Systems 
Analysts call me for an appointment. 

O Please rush me copies of One Writing 
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| Offset Paper Work Systems today. 
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In the Markets 


Nervous Market Registers Brief Decline 


In Wake of Cuban and Algerian Revolts 


Stock prices behaved in roller-coaster fashion this 
week. On Monday, after the unsuccessful anti-Castro 
rebellion in Cuba and the attempted revolt in Algeria, 
the market was hard hit, with the popular Dow-Jones 
industrial index falling over 12 points. On ‘Tuesday, the 
market snapped back sharply, regaining about two-thirds 
of its losses. 

Brokers say that the troubled international situation 
was not the only reason for the short-lived selloff. Some 
report that their customers have been expecting a boom, 
uot a mere recovery, and have been disappointed by the 
slowness of the turnaround in business. And others say 
that warnings about the high level of prices, particularly 
on unseasoned issues, is creating nervousness among their 
clients. 

It was the drying up of buyirg demand, rather than 
heavy selling pressure, that led to the sharp decline this 
week. Prices were marked down to a point where many 
issues looked like bargains and brought out buyers— 
particularly institutions. Institutional men admit that 
stocks are not cheap, but they seem convinced that with 
the economy moving up the prospect is for even higher 
prices in the future. 

Some analysts say that the public is less confident 
about the new administration than it was earlier in the 
vear. But they don’t think this means that the lack of 
confidence will bring lower prices. On the contrary, there 
is a growing feeling on Wall Street that the Kennedy 
Administration will resort to inflationary measures, and 
that equities will be sought after as the best hedge against 
a potential inflation. 


Townsend Mutual Fund Companies 


Charged With Abuses by SEC 


The Securities & Exchange Commission threw the 
book this week at one of the biggest names in the mutual 
fund field—Morris M. Townsend. He and his associates 
in Townsend Corp. of America, a holding company with 
large investments in mutual fund management firms, 
and ‘Townsend Management Corp., an investment man- 
agement firm that advises Townsend U.S. & Interna- 
tional Growth Fund, Inc., were charged with operating 
the companies and their subsidiaries “for their personal 
benefit” and issuing “false and misleading” reports to 
stockholders. 

According to the SEC, there were unauthorized ex- 
changes of stock between Townsend Corp. and Town- 
send Management, as well as illegal borrowings at ex- 
cessive interest costs. It said that ‘Townsend and his 
directors demonstrated “flagrant disregard of [their] 
duties and obligations as directors.” 
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The complaint, which resulted in a temporary re- 
straining order to prevent immediate foreclosure of $6.7- 
million in loans pledged against the two companies, also 
charged Townsend and other directors with failing to 
call a stockholders meeting for two years, granting stock 
options in violation of the Investment Company Act 
of 1940, and failure to register the two firms as invest- 
ment companies. It added that when they finally reg- 
istered in 1960, they did not comply with the specific 
terms of the law. 

Townsend denied the charges, claimed that they were 
technicalities, and said he would fight the SEC request 
for a receiver because “such action would seriously dam- 
age the interests of our sharcholders.” 


Seth Glickenhaus Returns 
To Scene of His Fabulous Killing 


“When you have a love for the game—and maybe the 
And so this week 


talent—it’s tough to walk away.” 
Seth M. Glickenhaus 
(picture) was back in 
business on Wall Street. 

‘Two years ago, BUSI- 
NESS WEEK related the 
tale of how Glickenhaus 
and his partner, Law- 
rence Lembo, made an 
$8-million killing trad- 
ing in American Tel & 
Tel convertibles, and 
then dissolved their part- 
nership to take up new 
careers (BW—Jun.20'59, 
pl7 / 5). 

Lembo, then 57 and more sedate, has never returned. 

Glickenhaus, then 45, became a pre-medical student. 
A few months ago, though, he threw in the sponge and 
this weck his new company, Glickenhaus & Co., was 
formally admitted as a member of the New York Stock 
Exchange. 

A combination of factors brought his return, but they 
boiled down to the fact that “it’s hard, psychologically 
and socially, to walk away from a successful career and 
enter a new, untried field in middle years.” Adds Glick- 
enhaus: “Let’s face it, too—the lure proved to be irresisti- 
ble.” 





Short-Term Rates Dip Sharply 


Short-term interest rates in the money market dropped 
sharply this week, with the 91-day Treasury bill rate fall- 
ing to 2.18% and the 182-day rate dropping to 2.3%. 
This was well below the year’s high of 2.59% for 91-day 
bills, but dealers doubted that it was the sign of a new 
relaxation of Fed policy, which has sought to keep the 
short-term rate fairly steady while hoping to see a decline 
in the long rate. Most dealers feel that the rate isn’t 
likely to fall much lower. If business continues to re- 
cover, they look for higher rates on both the short-term 
end and the long. 
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A BUSINESS WEEK 


SERVICE 


The tax program sent to Congress last week by the Kennedy Admin- 
istration (page 30) marks a change in the philosophy of tax collecting—and 
a change that is almost certain to affect you. 


Regardless of how many of Pres. Kennedy’s specific proposals Congress 
eventually enacts, the Internal Revenue Service will be guided by the spirit 
of the message. This means that from here on out IRS will be tougher to 
live wifh. The policymakers at IRS headquarters in Washington and the 
collection agents at grass roots traditionally have had great leeway in 
enforcing tax rules. Now they will be using this discretionary authority to 
give a much stricter interpretation to the rules already on the books. 


To begin with, your returns will be scrutinized more closely than ever. 
In any borderline cases, the result is likely to be a ruling in favor of IRS— 
especially if it’s a question involving income from dividends or interest 
or entertainment expense. 


The reason is that the Administration is asking for major changes in 
these two areas. If it has its way: 


¢ It will no longer be up to you voluntarily to report taxable income 
outside your salary, such as dividends and interest. Much of it would be 
subject to withholding at the source. 


¢ Deductions will be trimmed for business travel and entertainment 
expense. 


No matter how Congress treats legislation to achieve these ends, IRS 
will be doing all it can on its own to accomplish the same results. 


Some of the areas where you can anticipate a crackdown: 


The cost of maintaining entertainment facilities—yachts, hunting lodges, 
executive hotel suites, and such—will be regarded more skeptically than ever 
as tax deductions. Business gifts, often treated with some understanding 
in the past, will undergo the roughest kind of inspection. It will be harder 
to justify combined business-vacation trips (particularly if you take your 
wife along). And deductions for an office at home—another “gray” area— 
are apt to get the same treatment. 

Moral: It’s more of a must than ever to keep complete records. Some 
types of informal records, such as personal diaries, may no longer be accepted 
unless verified. Over-all, a conservative, prudent approach to claiming 
deductions is your safe course. 


You may feel the impact of federal action in two other areas: 

¢ Social Security. Congress probably will approve a new bill this session 
to lower retirement age for men to 62. At that age, you can collect 80% 
of the benefits allowed at 65. Another proposal—to put self-employed 
persons on Social Security—is gathering dust. 

¢ Stock option plans. Sen. Albert Gore (D-Tenn.) is trying to push 
through a plan to do away with executive stock option privileges. But its 
chances for passage are slim. 


You may be in the market this spring for boat insurance. Since this type 
of coverage is less standardized than many others, here are a few tips on 
what protection you can buy for the three principal types of boats: 


Inboards. Yacht policies cover all inboard craft (and sailboats with 


auxiliary motors) for physical damage, liability, and medical payments. 109 
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Premiums vary according to size of craft, length of time boat is in use each 
year, and rating territories. 


Say you have a $10,000, 30-ft., gasoline-powered cruiser that you use 
six months out of the year in Long Island Sound. Liability coverage of 
$50,000 to $100,000 and $1,000 medical payments may cost about $345. 
If the same boat is in use all year in Florida, the tab could run to about $520. 
Bear in mind that as craft value increases, the rate usually decreases. 


Outboards. Most outboard motorboat coverage comes under home- 
owner (physical damage) and comprehensive personal liability policies. 
Under home ownership protection, a boat usually can be insured for up 
to $500. For more coverage, you can get a special outboard policy. Here 
you figure the premium at about 5% of value (hull and outboard engine). 


As an outboard owner, insurance may cost you less this year—perhaps 
as much as 60%—as the result of new cuts in comprehensive personal lia- 
bility rates. In northern states coast-to-coast (with a few exceptions) there’s 
a 20% reduction for small outboard ownership; other cuts will be 60% (drop- 
ping from $40 to $16) for 100-hp. to 150-hp. motors, and about 40% in the 
50-hp. to 100-hp. class. In southern and southwestern states, lower-powered 
outboard ownership rates stay the same; those for boats with higher horse- 
power go down 20% or more. 


Sailboats. Premiums here run about 5% of value. Thus, coverage for 
a $1,000 boat runs around $50. Note, however, that most policies won’t 
pay off for damage to masts, spars, and sails during racing. But you can 
get endorsements waiving the exclusion, except for damage to spinnakers. 
You pay an extra 144% of premium for yearly coverage during racing, or 
about half of 1% for a 15-day endorsement for set racing periods. 


For pointers on all manner of boating matters—from insurance to 
getting a radio license—take a look at marine specialist Alex L. Parks’ 
newly revised book, Protecting You and Your Boat (Ziff-Davis, $3.95). 


There’s still time to get protection against polio before July 1. The 
U.S. Public Health Service has adopted Dr. Jonas Salk’s recommenda- 
tion that you should receive three killed-virus Salk vaccine shots at monthly 
intervals. The usual schedule has called for more time between successive 
shots—four weeks, then seven months, then at least a year. 


Note: If you already have had the three-shot vaccination series, it is a 
good idea to see your doctor about getting a booster shot. Surgeon Gen. 
Luther L. Terry says that live-virus oral polio vaccines won’t be ready this 
summer. However, there’s a chance they’ll be available later in the year. 


Eastern Air Lines begins “air-shuttle” service Apr. 30 from New York 
to both Washington and Boston. There'll be eight daily Super-C Constella- 
tion flights in each direction weekdays, fewer flights weekends. You won’t 
need a reservation—just get a boarding pass at the gate. New York to 
Washington will be 1 hr. 15 min. ($12.73); New York to Boston, 1 hr. ($10.91). 


Meantime, new reconfirmation rules for international passengers on 
airlines serving North America, Europe and the Far East go into effect 
May 1. You must reconfirm your return or onward flight space at least 72 
hours before departure, or the seat will be made available to someone else. 


To reconfirm, simply contact any area office of the airline. But the rule 
doesn’t apply if your stop at the destination is for less than three days. 


Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Apr. 29, 1961, issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 

















NEW WESTINGHOUSE HIGH-EFFICIENCY LAMPS 
GIVE YOU ¥3 MORE LIGHT AT NO EXTRA COST 





AND YOU DON'T HAVE TO CHANGE FIXTURES! 


Now you can increase lighting levels without changing a single 
fixture... without increasing power costs ... and without paying 
premium lamp prices. New Westinghouse ‘‘High Efficiency” 
fluorescent lamps give you a full third more light than daylight 
lamps ...and 15% more light than cool white lamps. . . without 
consuming an extra watt of power! 

“‘H.E.” lamps are so new even the color tint is different—and 
only Westinghouse has it! A special blend of phosphor particles 
coating the inside of each lamp provides the higher lumen out- 
put... with a pleasant and restful green tint. Users everywhere 
feel this new green-white light gives a softer, more comfortable 
light ... the most efficient working light yet. Try ‘‘H.E."’ lamps 
in an entire area. If you don't agree that they provide the most 
efficient light ever, we will gladly exchange them for any West- 
inghouse fluorescent, any color shade, of your choice! 


With ‘‘H.E.”" and other Westinghouse lamps, the Westinghouse 
Lighting Cost Reduction Plan gives you one or more of these 
benefits: 

1. Reduced cost of lamp purchases! 

2. Reduced lamp replacement labor costs! 

3. Increased lighting level for the same or lower costs! 

4. More efficient use of power! 

Order new Westinghouse ‘‘H.E.”" lamps today and get more 
information on the Lighting Cost Reduction Plan from your 
authorized Westinghouse Lamp Agent or your nearest West- 
inghouse Lamp Sales Office! You can be sure...if it’s Westinghouse. 


Westinghouse 


Westinghouse Lamp Division, westingnouse Electric Corporation, Bloomfield 2, W.J. 
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NEW Topps discount center at La Grange, IIl., sells broad lines via self-service. It shares roof with a National Tea supermarket. 


Discount Houses Are Here to Stay_ 


So say an increasing number of retailers who have 
been going the discount route. Behind the push into streamlined 
low-markup merchandising is a belief that an expanding mass- 
production economy needs a mass-distribution machine—and 
that large discount stores are the inevitable answer. 


Take a good look at the picture 
above. You'll be seeing more stores of 
this kind. It represents the discount 
house, 1961 version. In the words of 
Nathaniel Schwartz, editor of the Dis- 
count Merchandiser, a new Super Mar- 
ket Publishing Co. magazine that starts 
in June, the trim, self-service, low- 
markup operation with the look and 
feel of the big supermarket represents 
the wave of the future in retailing. 
He confidently predicts that the so- 
called discount house will become as 
important in general mechandising as 
the supermarket has become in food. 

The number who share his convic- 
tion come from every field of retailing. 
They dress up their projects with vari- 
ous names; many shy away from the 
discount tag. But the man in the street 
and his wife strip away the semantics. 
Discount house is good enough. 

A quick rundown of recent events 
shows how the idea is taking root: 
¢ Department Stores—Last week, Al- 
lied Stores Corp., one of the top three 
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department store chains in the country, 
set up a new division, Almart, described 
as a mass-merchandising, simplified 
selling operation (BW —Apr.22’61,p91). 
The two other top department store 
chains—Federated Department Stores, 
Inc., No. 1 in the field, and May De- 
partment Stores Co.—are studying dis- 
count operations. L. S. Ayres & Co., 
quality department store of Indianapo- 
lis, will open its first Ayrway discount 
store this fall. Among mail order 
houses, Aldens, Inc., fourth largest, got 
stockholder approval this month for 
purchase of Shoppers World, Inc., dis- 
count chain of Chicago. 

¢ Food Chains—Food chains are mov- 
ing in, often via nonfood lines. Grand 
Union Co. now has 20 of its big 
Grandway stores offering a wide variety 
of merchandise. Kroger Co. late last 
year bought Sav-On-Drugs, Inc., dis- 
count drug chain. Penn Fruit Co., 
Inc., quality food market of Phila- 
delphia, early this month acquired 
Kiddie City, self-service chain specializ- 


: eS pecs c7it cinet! 





ing in toys, children’s wear, juvenile 
furniture, and the like. Stop and Shop, 
Inc., big New England chain, purchased 
Youth Center Stores, Inc., and Brad- 
lees, Inc., the latter a chain of low- 
markup stores. 

Interstate Department Stores, Inc., 
for vears an operator of downtown 
department stores, went into discount- 
ing in a big way in 1959 with its pur 
chase of White Front, Inc., in Los 
Angeles. The same year, it started a 
new chain called Family Fair. Last 
summer it bought Topps, Eastern dis- 
count chain. By now, 20 of its 60 
stores are discount centers. They will 
bring in $100-million of Interstate’s 
total $160-million sales this year, Pres. 
Sol W. Cantor estimates. 

Grayson-Robinson Stores, Inc., pop- 
ular-priced apparel chain, just opened 
its 20th discount operation. It is leas- 
ing women’s and ‘children’s depart- 
ments in large discount stores. Zayre 
Corp., of Natick, Mass., operator of 
some 100 specialty stores, now has 15 
large self-service department stores. 

The list could go on and on—to 
include the phenomenon of the re 
cently revived closed-door “member 
ship” discount house, booming in the 
Midwest and Far West (BW —Oct.15 
61,p59). In more specialized areas, 
quality-image stores such as furniture 
retailer W. & J. Sloane, Inc., are trying 
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- and Grow 


a version of mass selling. Sloane re- 
cently opened its fifth Warehouse 
Center (BW—Mar.25’61,p78). 


|. Emerging Pattern 


Plainly, the term discount house 
covers a variety of operations. ‘The 
basic prerequisite, though, is margins 
well below those of traditional mer- 
chants. It does not mean, most dis- 
counters insist, merely cheap merchan- 
dise at low prices. It means standard— 
often branded—merchandise at savings 
running anywhere from 10% to 40%. 
¢ Obvious Trappings—N athanic] 
Schwartz thinks that a consistent pat- 
tern is emerging. The obvious trap- 
pings of the modern discount operation 
are these: a large one-floor unit, with 
broad, departmentalized lines; typical 
self-service accessories such as shopping 
carts, checkout stands; a minimum of 
sales help; simple fixtures. 

“Everyone is talking price,” Schwartz 
says. “I’m talking mass merchandis- 
ing.” By this he means complete lines, 
in depth, for one thing. Some discount 
stores are short on the usual services— 
charge accounts, sales help, delivery 
(though many offer even these, at a 
price). But they do offer the service 
of convenience. A Boston discounter 
explains: Convenience means parking 
space and long shopping hours. Clark’s 
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Discount Department Stores, fast-grow- 
ing discounter of Fort Worth, Tex., is 
open from 10 a.m. to 10 p.m., seven 
days a week. 

¢ Shopping Picnic—lThe long hours, 
and especially the much-debated Sun- 
day opening in areas where it is per- 
mitted, make for a family shopping 
center. On Sunday, Clark’s says, the 
store is packed with families who ap- 
proach shopping with the same gusto 
as a picnic. 

Sol Cantor of Interstate adds: “I 
dream of something like the old farm- 
ers’ market, only scientific and inte- 
grated, with the carnival atmosphere | 
think people want.” 


ll. Behind the Push 


This development, mounting to 
something like a tidal wave, didn’t 
build up overnight. Successful veterans 
in low-markup operations, such as 
Ohrbach’s, Inc., and Alexander’s De- 
partment Stores, Inc., who disdain the 
discount label, have been around for 
some time. Even R. H. Macy & Co., 
Inc., with its traditional o”er of “6% 
less for cash” staked a major claim on 
the discount market years ago. 

Postwar, the fast rise of E. J. Kor- 


vette, Inc., from a routine discount 
house concentrating on appliances to a 
full-fledged department store chain 


with sales of $157-million in fiscal 
1960, has not gone unnoticed. Two 
Guvs from Harrison, an Eastern chain, 
is expanding. Masters, Inc., New York- 








based chain, is talking merger with 
Philadelphia’s Bargain City, US.A., 
Inc. All have moved far from the old 
discount store, where appliances were 
the main diet. 

e Economic Key—Success breeds imi- 
tation. But there has to be a reason. 
The key to all this activity is this: the 
urgent need in a mass-production econ- 
omy to develop a _ mass-distribution 
machine. 

To those who argue that this is a 
passing phase, proponents of discount 
selling in general merchandise have a 
telling argument: The vast numerical 
expansion of the market shows no sign 
of abating. Population growth, on a 
percentage basis, is heavily weighted in 
favor of the very voung and the old- 
sters. This puts heavier burdens on 
the income earner to stretch his dol- 
lars. And the growing demand for 
services further cuts the dollar avail- 
able for goods (BW —Feb.18’61,p77). 

There has been no adequate medium 
for meeting these needs, says Schwartz, 
especially since the market hied head- 
long to the suburbs. The department 
store tried. But most branches haven't 
the stocks to do a real mass distribu- 
tion job. The logical solution seems 
to be operations geared to fast turn- 
over, profit based on volume. 


Ill. Retailers Fight Back 
Plenty of retailers disagree with this 

line. At the recent annual meeting of 

Sears, Roebuck & Co., board chairman 
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Anew Riegel paper that won’t stick offers 
remarkable savings in handling sticky 
things like uncured rubber, pitches, 
waxes, asphalts and adhesive masses. It’s 
Riegel Strip-Ease, ‘™) a slick separating 
and interleaving paper, coated with Dow 
Corning’s Syl-off®. 


Strip-Ease peels cleanly in a jiffy, ends 
wasted materials. Ideal for calendering 
and curing rubber and for wind-up of 
proofed rubber or plastics. Makes an ex- 
cellent wrapper or carton liner. Surfaces 
won’t pick or migrate. Can be re-used 
repeatedly in many jobs. 


Riegel makes many other papers with 
quick-release and separating properties 
to serve industry in products, in produc- 
tion, in packaging.Can a Riegel technical 
paper solve some sticky problem for you? 





» SEND FOR SAMPLES om ox == 


Riegel Paper Corporation 

P.O. Box 250, New York 16, N. Y. 
Please send samples and data on 
STRIP-EASE to: 

Mr 





Co. 
Address 











GRAYSON-ROBINSON’S Gluck: “This is 
a retail revolution. People have come to ex- 
pect branded goods at lower prices.” 


Charles H. Kellstadt let loose a blast 
against discounters. He called them a 
“fallacy and a misrepresentation.” With 
the erosion of fair trade, there is no 
longer a need for them, he said. 

* Holding the Line—In some cities, 
such as Atlanta and Cleveland, dis- 
counters have made relatively light in- 
roads on big retailing. St. Louis depart- 
ment stores proudly point to their own 
expansion schedules as evidence that 
there’s another road open. 

A spokesman for a Boston department 
store sums up the traditional store’s 
rationale this way: “There is a large 
unsung section of the community to 
whom price is an annoying appeal. They 
want quality.” Other stores argue that 
many customers want service, dignity, 
the assurance of the big-store label. As 
the market upgrades, these demands 
will gather still more steam. 
¢ Defensive Strategy—Yet even the 
stores who pooh-pooh the discounters’ 
impact make some back-handed bows 
to the mass merchandiser. They have 
met the price competition to literally 
the point of no return on some lines: 
appliances, cameras, toys. Some have 
met such competition by the simple ex- 
pedient of dropping these lines—a solu- 
tion not calculated to appeal to the 
manufacturer as a permanent answer. 

Some fight discounting by pressuring 
the manufacturer. “If he sells to a dis- 
counter, we put him on notice,” one 
big store says. This works especially in 
fashion, where small suppliers are vul- 
nerable. 

“Retailers take two main approaches 
in fighting discount houses. One is the 
‘We will not be undersold” approach, 
tried with varying emphasis by such 
outstanding merchants as J. L. Hudson 
Co., Jordan Marsh Co., Bon Marche, 
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Rich’s, Inc. (whose basement competes — 


in softgoods with discount operations). 
The other—and these same stores often 
employ both—is to bear down on the 
themes of prestige, quality, variety, 
service. 

af 


IV. No Easy Road 


Discounters make some concessions 
of their own. They admit that the big 
downtown store with an established 
name isn’t in danger. 
¢ Inner Debate—And discounters argue 
over the best route to mass selling. The 
closed-door house, requiring member- 
ship cards to get in, has strong advo- 
cates. It boasts a strong psychological 
appeal to the “joiner.” Open-door mer- 
chants reply they have a broader market. 

Open and closed alike debate the 
merits of owned operations vs. leased 
departments. Concessions bring  to- 
gether skilled merchants in particular 
lines, advocates say. Others feel unified 
operation is sounder. M. H. Gluck, 
chairman of Grayson-Robinson, points 
out, however, that the concession oper- 
ation is the quickest way for a new- 
comer to get in. 
¢ Survival of Fittest—The discounters’ 
greatest worry, however, is other dis- 
counters. As the floodgates open, thev 
run the risk of devouring each other. 
Some Chicago retailers feel their area is 
discount-saturated. Los Angeles is inun- 
dated by closed-door operations. 

The inevitable result will be the ero- 
sion of not only the weak conventional 
retailer but the weak discounter, as well. 


V. Things to Come 


Some outstanding retailers recognize 
that the good discounter is here to stay. 
The head of one of the nation’s posh- 
est stores makes this prediction: “You 
have to recognize there is no set formula 
on how to run a distribution system. 
The discount store is a new form of 
distribution. It is geared to the mass 
production system. It will last as long 
as it can offer low-cost distribution 
through legitimate channels—and sell 
satisfactory products, at a satisfactory 
price, and give the minimum amount of 
service the customer demands.” ‘Ten 
years from now, he sees two strong 
types: the high-service, luxury store, 
and the stripped-down model. “Any- 
one in the middle will have problems.” 
¢ Growing Pains?—One school holds 
that as successful discounters expand, 
they will run head-on into the big re- 
tailers’ problems. Competition will 
force higher markups while department 
stores are edging down to the dis- 
counters’ price levels. The lines of 
cleavage will blur, not sharpen. 

Discount advocates aren’t impressed 
with this line of thought. Cantor points 
out that it overlooks the important 
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HELP NATURE crow more and better food. A remarkable new chemical kills crop-destroying bugs, 
yet leaves the friendly bee unharmed. Scarce and costly until chemagination found a way to make it by the 
ton, it joins many Hooker contributions to man’s arsenal of weapons against the housefly, the clothes moth, 


and a host of other pests. PILOT A SAFER BOAT Locked-in chlorine prevents its hull ma- 
terial from spreading a blaze. Extra safety is in the glass-reinforced plastic—Hetron,® a product of Durez 
Plastics Division. Tested in commercial craft and approved by the Coast Guard for lifeboats, Hetron hulls 
are available in some of the more luxurious sports cruisers. - DISTILL VITALITY 
out of Mother Earth. Phosphorus, dynamic mineral hiding in earth-rock, is needed by all livestock and 
poultry. Products of our Phosphorus Division, dicalcium phosphate and defluorinated phosphate, help 
supply it in safe, easily assimilated supplements. If you'd like to profit with any of the hundreds of Hooker 
chemicals and plastics serving industry, write us for descriptive bulletins. 


HOOKER CHEMICAL CORPORATION fiilags 


CHEMICALS 


1504 FORTY-SEVENTH STREET, NIAGARA FALLS, NEW YORK PLASTICS 
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...Ways to cut 
office costs | 


What’s your office problem? Whether 
it’s to cut office costs, save space, 
make the individual office worker 
more efficient or improve office ap- 
pearance, the new 248-page Shaw- 
Walker Office Guide can help you. 





Fireproof record keeping equip- 
ment; Automation accessories. A 
gold mine of ideas. 


FREE fo office and purchasing executives: 
Request on business letterhead or phone 
your Shaw-Walker representative. 





It also pictures, describes and 
prices 5000 items—Clutter-Proof 
desks; Correct seating chairs; Fil- 
ing cabinets in 347 styles and 
models; Simplified filing systems; 


SHAW-WALKER 


MUSKEGON 33, MICHIGAN 




















‘*The Insured will be regarded as totally disabled 
when, by reason of accidental bodily injury or by 
sickness, his average monthly earned income for a 
period of four months has not exceeded one-fourth 
of his former earned income (averaged monthly for 
the twelve months immediately preceding such four 
months).’’ This is how total disability is defined in 
our contract, It is, as you will see if you compare it 
with others, unique. It typifies the big benefits you 
find in the Mutual Benefit Life policy. 


Benefit is our middle name 


MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY + NEWARK, NEW JERSEY + SINCE 1845 
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INTERSTATE’S Cantor: “A good dis. 
counter can upgrade. Our stuff has to be 
good to get 8 to 10 stock turns a year.” 


fact that growth can cut overhead. “I 
would expect to lower my markups 
(now averaging about 23%) as we get 
bigger,” he says. 

e Risks—An aggressive discounter such 
as Bargain City sees no limit to the 
merchandise that can move through 
mass channels—even autos. The great- 
est danger, Cantor feels, comes when 
the discounter, pressed by competition, 
begins to forget his basic tenet and 
thinks in terms of higher markup. 
There is a danger, too, common to all 
merchandising, that bigness may bring 
mediocrity. 

Yet, given a mass market and mass 
production, big mass distribution is 
bound to come, say such newcomers to 
the field as Grayson-Robinson’s Gluck. 
Cantor, for one, has set himself a goal 
of $500-million volume. Bigness brings 
its rewards: greater buying power, ability 
to “create” merchandise, to buy on 
specification as the major chains buy. 
¢ Competitive Spur—Over the long 
haul, however, what will keep a discount 
operation alive and growing is what 
keeps any merchant healthy, at any 
price level—imaginative merchandising. 
It is ironic that the so-called master 
merchants, who in past years have 
tended to surrender their merchandising 
franchise to the manufacturer, have 
been prodded into new life by a form 
of distribution that started out with 
little merchandising skill. The old-time 
discounter was an order taker, with little 
to offer but price. 

Now it’s the discounter’s turn to take 
a leaf from some old distribution books. 
Certainly, the sharper ones are think- 
ing in terms that the traditional retailer 
came perilously close to forgetting. One 
discounter sums up: “In the discount 
house, too, good merchandising will be 
the final test.” END 
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In Marketing 


What’s Wrong With Salesmen’s Techniques— 
A. O. Smith Provides Some of the Answers 


Most salesmen talk too much. They rely too heavily 
on personal acquaintance. They don’t really try to find 
out a customer’s problems. And many of them don’t 
follow through, once the order book is closed. 

These and other criticisms emerge from a survey by 
A. O. Smith Corp., Milwaukee manufacturer, whose 
merchandise director, A. F. Smith, asked 30 of the 
company’s procurement supervisors what they think 
about salesmen. 

The answers were sought for the company’s own use, 
but they aroused so much interest that Smith disclosed 
the results. Here’s what the procurement people say 
about the thousands of salesmen they encounter: 

Personality and habits. ‘Three-fourths waste time 
with chit chat, more than half talk too much, a third 
lack enthusiasm. And 10% call too often. 

Approach. More than half lean too heavily on per- 
sonal acquaintance, a third try to bypass purchasing 
people to get to engineers and production men, and 
31% depend on influence or pressure. About one out 
of seven thinks he can “buy you” with lunch. 

Sales presentation. Only about a fourth try to learn 
a customer’s problems and needs; 59% don’t even try 
tu find out what these may be. Some don’t know their 
own product; many present an ineffective message; 
others merely take orders. 

Follow-through. More than half fail to help with 
service, and more than a fourth don’t follow the status 
of orders or delivery after they get an order. Lack of 
follow-through, says A. F. Smith, has a “high irritation 
value.” 

When it comes to value analysis—research to deter- 
mine what component or product will best serve a 
specific need—there is overwhelming agreement. Of 
the buyers surveyed, 80% say that salesmen who visit 
them have little or no concept of the problem. About 
85% see this as a deterrent to a salesman’s success. 


Spending Plans and Actual Purchases 
To Be Compared in 200-Family Study 


A new consumer study designed to pin down the corre- 
lation between expected spending plans and actual pvr- 
chases is being set up by the University of Pexnsylvania’s 
Wharton School of Finance & Commerce. 

The study will initially use a panel of 200 families from 
a four-county metropolitan Philadelphia area. The coop- 
erating families will be interviewed quarterly on future 
spending and savings plans and also on their actual out- 
lays in the previous three months. 

The researchers—headed by Dr. Irwin Friend—hope to 
find out not only how closely spending follows plans, but 
also whether there’s a pattern to the spending of unex- 
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pected windfall income. Windfall income, in the form, 
say, of a temporary tax cut, is the subject of a running 
controversy among economists. Some think it is spent 
immediately, and hence is a boost to a sagging economy; 
others insist windfall income largely goes into savings. 

The Wharton School investigation will cost $25,000 
for the first year. Four companies—Armstrong Cork Co., 
Bell Telephone Co. of Pennsylvania, Ford Motor Co. and 
Sun Oil Co.—and the Federal Reserve Bank of Phila- 
delphia are footing the bill. 


Baseball Tickets Sold by Phone 
To Atlantic Credit Card Holders 


Charge cards have popped up in yet another area. 
This season the Philadelphia Phillies have an arrange- 
ment with Atlantic Refining Co. under which fans can 
buy baseball tickets and charge them on their Atlantic 
credit cards. The cards can be presented at the ball 
park box office, but the biggest boon is that customers 
can place orders by phone just by giving their credit 
card numbers. The ball club will then mail the tickets. 

From early results of the plan, it looks as though the 
club is selling more tickets and Atlantic is picking up 
the processing fee paid by the Phillies and a substantial 
number of new card holders. 

The oil company has had a long association with the 
Phillies; it has sponsored broadcasts of their games for 26 
years. If all goes well with the charge plan, Atlantic 
may extend the idea next season to other clubs whose 
games it broadcasts—the New York Yankees, Pittsburgh 
Pirates, and Boston Red Sox. 


New GE Replacement Parts Center 


Uses Complete Data Processing System 


General Electric Co. has opened a new $3-million 
parts distribution center in New Concord, Ohio, stock- 
ing some 55,000 replacement parts for all GE and Hot- 
point major appliances and GE television receivers. 

The new center, containing 425,000 sq. ft. comes 
with a complete data processing system that connects 
all parts of the country through punched tape or tele- 
type. Inventory records are maintained automatically, 
and orders are processed simultaneously to produce ac- 
knowledgment of receipt, an invoice, and a shipping 
memo. 

Besides this, the center's computer is used to analyze 
service call data from 28 service districts covering 60 
major cities. This data gives GE a look at how its service 
operation is working for customers, and in addition 
compares performance between service districts. 


General Electric Credit Corp. is following the lead 
of Montgomery Ward and Sears, Roebuck in eliminating 
its 10% downpayment for major appliances. Dealers 
using GECC can offer customers no-money-down terms 
with 24 months to pay. If a customer buys two major 
appliances, the time can be extended to 36 months. 
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Sales increase- 30% 
Bag breakage-0 
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WITH AVISCO GOO RS CELLOPHANE 


Jack’s Cookie Corporation with headquarters in has also made possible huge, stack displays which 
Charlotte, North Carolina, has increased sales 30% have tremendous appeal in supermarkets. If your 
since introducing “‘50” cookies in dump-filled product is bagged or should be bagged, use 
bags of Avisco 600RS cellophane. Not only premium-performance, polymer-coated 600RS 
has 600RS resulted in greater impulse buying for total packaging economy. Contact us for 
through its superb transparency, sparkle and an appointment with our representative or 
jewel-like printability —but its extra tough- a selected cellophane converter. Write for 
ness has prevented bag breakage. This benefit our new folder —‘‘Avisco 600RS cellophane.” 





AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION, FILM DIVISION, 1617 PENNSYLVANIA BOULEVARD, PHILADELPHIA 3, PENNSYLVANIA. 
SALES OFFICES ALSO LOCATED IN ATLANTA, BOSTON, CHICAGO, DALLAS, LOS ANGELES AND NEW YORK. 
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Cramping Foreign Operations 


@ That’s how U.S. companies appraise Kennedy's 
proposal for tougher treatment of income earned abroad. 


@ They argue that levy on income that was not 


repatriated would restrict their expansion overseas. 


@ And they hope to preserve virtues of tax-haven 


countries, after abuses have been curbed. 


U.S. business may have mixed feel- 
ings about some of the changes in the 
tax law that Pres. Kennedy proposed 
last week (page 30), but on one point 
its opinion is almost unanimous. U.S. 
corporations regard the proposed treat- 
ment of income earned abroad as a bit- 
ter dose. 

Businessmen and economists whose 
companies are involved in foreign oper- 
ations told BUSINESS WEEK that such 
legislation would put a serious crimp in 
U.S. business overseas, and would dam- 
age future exports. Said an official of 
Radio Corp. of America: ““There’s noth- 
ing friendly in the proposals.” 

No bill has yet been written on the 
matter and none is likely to reach 
Congress this year. The Administration, 
though, is taking aim at both tax- 
deferral rights and the abuse of tax- 
haven countries (BW —Dec.24’60,p32). 

At present, profits earned abroad by 
U.S. companies operating through for- 
eign subsidiaries are subject to U.S. 
taxes only when earnings are returned 
home as dividends. These repatriated 
funds are met with the 52% corporate 
tax rate, less a credit allowed for income 
taxes paid to foreign governments. 
¢ Highly Developed Countries—Ken- 
nedy would now remove the right of tax 
deferral from subsidiaries of American 
companies operating in such highly de- 
veloped countries as Japan, Canada, and 
most of the European bloc. This means 
that companies would pay tax on their 
current share of undistributed profits, 
with the foreign subsidiary’s income 
somehow consolidated into the earn- 
ings of the parent. In effect, the sub- 
sidiary would be treated as a branch, 
with some adjustments for inter-com- 
pany transactions. However, tax defer- 
tal would be left intact for subsidiaries 
operating in so-called developing coun- 
tries. 

Kennedy and the architect of his tax 
program, Harvard’s Stanley S. Surrey, 
say the incentive of tax deferral is no 
longer needed—or wanted—to stimulate 
overseas investment in industrialized 
nations. 

For one thing, they think tax defer- 
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ral complicates the U.S. balance-of-pay- 
ments problem. Kennedy’s task force 
on the balance of payments, which was 
headed by Allan Sproul, former presi- 
dent of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York, pointed out that direct in- 
vestment abroad, with an accompanying 
decline in remitted earnings, was a 
factor in the deficit. It suggested some 
curb on tax deferral because it permitted 
companies to amass earnings abroad— 
at a faster rate than they could here— 
and reinvest them abroad. 

Moreover, the Administration argues, 
the tax-deferral incentive discriminates 
against investment at home. Kennedy’s 
advisers are worried by the growing 
percentage of total U.S. investment in 
plant and equipment that is going into 
foreign subsidiaries, rather than into 
domestic facilities. 

Kennedy admits that little of the 
$250-million he hopes to get back in 
revenue will come from European coun- 
tries that already have high corporate 
tax rates. In these countries—such as 
England, with its 514% rate—the tax 
is almost as high as in the U.S., so 
the U.S. credit for foreign taxes would 
cancel out the liability. However, a 
number of companies would face a 
bigger tax bite, particularly those with 
subsidiaries in low-rate countries. 
¢ Cash Burden—Businessmen claim 
that repeal of tax deferral would place 
a serious cash burden on some parent 
companies, which would have to pay 
taxes on income earned abroad but not 
remitted. Such companies would not be 
able to plow back earnings into over- 
seas expansion as fast as they could pre- 
viously. Partly to help alleviate this cash 
burden in the immediate future, Ken- 
nedy proposes a two-step ending phase 
for tax deferral—no tax this year, tax 
on half the share in 1962, and on the 
entire share in 1963. 

But as John J. Powers, Jr., president 
of Pfizer International, sees it: “It is 
too late to change this basic concept of 
tax deferral. It is deeply embedded in 
our system of tax law . . . plans and 
commitments have been made, govern- 
ment tax treaties entered into . . . it 


would seem not only unnecessary, but 
almost unthinkable.” 

Brunswick Corp.'s tax manager, J. W. 
McQueen, also fears that foreign coun- 
tries may beat U.S. tax collectors to the 
punch. If foreign governments know 
the U.S. is going to tax undistributed 
profits, argues McQueen, then they may 
tax profits first—and so cut investment 
incentive substantially. 
¢ Different Grounds—A number of 
other businessmen share the same view, 
but on slightly different grounds. They 
would like to see a reduction in the bal- 
ance-of-payments deficit, but they see 
consolidation of earnings as the wrong 
step. 

They say that a knotty legal issue is 
involved. The U.S. has the nght to tax 
the worldwide income of its citizens 
and corporations. But what right, asks a 
tax attorney, has the U.S. to tax a gen- 
uine business corporation organized un- 
der foreign laws. 

There’s also considerable head shak- 
ing over consolidation of earnings. Busi- 
nessmen and accountants ask how much 
of a subsidiary will have to be owned by 
a U.S. parent for it to be eligible for 
taxation? How do you ferret earnings 
from a sub-sub of another subsidiary? 
Most accountants think the Kennedy 
approach will be difficult to carry out. 
e Tax Credit—Some economists see a 
more flexible, and less severe, solution in 
greater use of the foreign tax credit. For 
example, a company would set aside a 
pot of money for taxes on annual earn- 
ings. If it did not remit a certain share 
of those earnings in a set time, it would 
lose the credit. This would prompt a 
company to return earnings faster, but 
would not necessarily handicap it in 
expanding. 

Businessmen are also worried about 
tax havens. Kennedy called for an im- 
mediate end to tax deferral for all such 
activities as trading, licensing, and in- 
surance that “typically seek out  tax- 
haven operations.” 

Few deny that there have been abuses 
—companies have set up artificial price 
arrangements between parent and sub- 
sidiary and masked the return of divi- 
dends in the form of loans. But busi- 
nessmen don’t want the virtues of tax 
havens to be swept away with the 
abuses. If all tax-haven benefits were 
killed, export business would suffer. 

In any case, businessmen feel the 
Treasury already has the power to curb 
abuses—through rules allowing it to 
allocate income between related com- 
panies and to make foreign-base com- 
panies prove they have a genuine busi- 
ness purpose. Eno 
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In Finance 


Three Steps Taken to Improve 


Monetary Setup of Free World 


Moves to improve the free world’s monetary structure 
took place on several fronts last week: 

In Paris, the newly formed Organization for Economic 
Cooperation & Development (OECD) set up a nine- 
nation committee to consider ways of improving the free 
world’s monetary network. The group includes top 


financial and monetary officials from the U.S., Canada, 


Great Britain, and six European countries; it will report 
in July to the full membership of 20 nations. Its major 
task will be to prevent the kind of short-term currency 
runs that have afflicted both the dollar and the pound 
sterling. 

In Frankfurt, the Deutsche Bundesbank sought to 
stem the inflow of foreign funds—which have increased 
since revaluation to a record total of $8.1-billion—by 
stepping up the minimum reserve requirements on for- 
eign capital held by German banks. From now on, the 
reserve requirement on foreign funds will be 30% for 
short-term holdings and 20% for long-term deposits. 

In Washington, the Senate passed a bill, already ap- 
proved by the House, that exempts foreign central banks 
from paying taxes on U.S. government securities. The 
Administration had requested the measure as part of 
its over-all plan to defend the dollar. It feels that tax 
exemption, which is already available to foreign govern- 
ments, would make U.S. securities more attractive to 
foreign central banks, and thus serve to slow the demand 
for gold. 


Corporate Financing May Set Record 


In Second Quarter, Says SEC 


Second-quarter corporate financing may reach a record 


high, according to the Securities & Exchange Com- 
mission, because of the large number of major issues 
that have recently come to market—including American 
Telephone & Telegraph’s giant $900-million rights offer- 
ing and U.S. Steel’s $300-million bond issue. 


The 
previous quarterly top was $3.6-billion in the first 


quarter of 1957. 


The SEC also expects a higher volume of new stock 


issues because of the rising level of stock prices. But, 
surprisingly, a bullish stock market had little effect on 
new equity issues in the first quarter. New stock issues 
amounted to about $425-million, about the same as in 


1960’s fourth quarter. In all, corporate financings during 
the first quarter amounted to $1.9-billion (compared to 


$2.8-billion in the preceding quarter), the lowest total 


since the first quarter of 1954, when offerings were $1.7- 


billion. 


But despite the over-all drop in corporate financing in 
the first quarter, Ebasco Services, Inc., reported that 
public utility financing increased by 82% over the same 
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period a year ago. However, it included AT&'T’s offer- 
ing in its figures, which accounted for a major portion 
of the rise. Ebasco said that gas utility financing was 
up by $20-million, while electric utility financing de- 
clined by $207-million. 

The drop came mainly in debt offerings. But bond 
underwriters say that lower interest rates now are bring- 
ing an increasing number of «ich companies to market. 
They expect that the Administration’s determination to 
keep interest rates low while the economy is recovering 
will also encourage future fina:cings. 


Finance Company Expands in Florida; 


Brunswick Buys Fishing Tackle Maker 


Two major corporations made acquisitions this week 
to expand their operations: 

Walter E. Heller & Co., one of the nation’s largest 
finance companies (annual volume: more than $1.2- 
billion), purchased General Capital Corp., a Florida- 
based finance company (annual volume: $52-million). 
In purchasing General Capital—for 25,000 shares of 
Heller stock, or something over $2-million—Heller 
has established a beachhead in a relatively new growth 
area. 

Brunswick Corp., which is in recreation (bowling, 
sports equipment), hospital supplies, and school equip- 
ment (annual sales: over $350-million) bought Zebco Co. 
of Tulsa, a fishing tackle firm (annual sales: over $5- 
million). Brunswick gave an undisclosed amount of its 
stock for the purchase, which will help round out its 
sportsgoods line. 

& oe & 


Martin, Facing Antitrust Suit, 
Plans to Sell Its GPE Stock 


Martin Co., prodded by a quizzical stockholder at the 
company’s annual meeting this week, disclosed that it is 
seeking to dispose of its 218,000-share block of General 
Precision Equipment Corp. Martin, GPE, and a group 
of investment bankers are negotiating the deal, which 
would involve public sale of Martin’s holdings as part 
of a GPE financing. 

The move to unload in reaction to GPE’s antitrust 
suit against Martin’s attempt to gain control of the com- 
pany. George M. Bunker, Martin chairman, commented 
that “It is the job of Martin’s management to make the 
company grow, rather than to become involved in legal 
entanglements.” 

Martin had bought shares in GPE in an effort to 
diversify its operations. It had hoped to merge, but 
despite holding 15% of GPE’s outstanding shares, it 
faced the opposition of GPE’s management. So now 
Martin will bow out—at a profit of about 50%. 

If cStwpleted, the sale will free a substantial amount 
of glgilars for Martin, which will probably use the 
mowey for another investment—possibly in commercial 
electronics. Martin’s electronics division is now devoted 
solely to military hardware, but the company is known 
to be interested in the potentials of civilian business. 
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Slump Cuts Personal Income 


Millions cf Dollars 


(not adjusted for var 
































‘fo CHANGE % CHANGE 

1953-55 FEBRUARY JANUARY FEBRUARY VERSUS FIRST TWO MONTHS VERSUS 

STATE AVERAGE 1960 1961 1961 YEAR AGO 1960 1961 YEAR AGO 

Alabama ........ $286.4 $385.4 $392.4 $383.2 — 0.6% $787.1 $775.6 alee 
| See 41.9 41.7 47.7 45.4 + 8.9 81.0 93.1 + 14.9 
i ey eee 126.9 213.5 235.3 225.9 + 5.8 428.6 461.2 + 7.6 
Arkansas ....... 153.5 184.5 196.1 185.0 + 0.3 374.5 381.1 + if 
California ....... 2,341.7 3,536.8 3,684.2 3,623.7 + 2.5 7,079.7 7,307.9 + 3.2 
Colorado ........ 217.2 325.0 356.3 349.1 + 7.4 656.2 705.4 + 7.5 
Connecticut ..... 440.7 608.0 610.5 613.9 + 1.0 1,223.0 1,224.4 as 
Delaware ....... 78.6 119.4 119.8 117.6 <> 3 239.2 237.4 — ia 
District of Columbia 158.2 186.2 193.8 195.2 + 4.8 373.8 389.0 + 4.1 
to ee ee ee 456.8 858.7 904.2 893.6 +; <5 1,737.6 1,797.8 + 3.5 
Georgia ........ 383.2 514.6 514.1 515.1 + Ct 1,040.0 1,029.2 1.0 
Hawaii ......... 76.0 113.1 130.3 130.2 +15.1 226.2 260.5 +15.2 
Se rier 74.5 97.3 105.2 99.2 --28 204.7 204.4 =e 
MNS cuir a os cat 1,677.5 2,248.0 2,241.7 2,214.7 = ee 4,524.4 4,456.4 — 
Indiana ......... 663.5 843.7 816.1 805.7 4.5 1,697.8 1,621.8 — 45 
Aa E 357.3 450.7 516.2 496.3 + 10.1 924.0 1,012.5 + 9.6 
EAE 281.8 369.2 403.0 383.0 » te Ff 747.3 786.0 >: 
Kentucky ....... 307.1 381.5 421.2 388.2 t 32 787.2 809.4 + 2.8 
Louisiana ....... 318.3 443.4 464.4 448.2 een 898.2 912.6 + U6 
Se ee 112.8 148.2 153.3 154.¢ + 39 299.1 307.3 +20 
Maryland ....... 432.3 604.7 599.6 594.4 sea S 1,216.4 1,194.0 =. ae 
Massachusetts ... 799.8 1,055.4 1,082.8 1,081.6 +. 2m 2,125.6 2,164.4 + -E8 
Michigan ....... 1,234.1 1,657.0 1,407.0 1,364.9 —147.6 3,355.6 2,771.9 —17.4 
Minnesota ...... 434.8 574.3 603.4 587.4 + 2.3 1,157.7 1,190.8 +29 
Mississippi ...... 160.9 204.4 207.2 203.6 0.4 418.2 410.8 — 1.8 
Missouri ........ 600.9 785.4 817.2 794.2 ee 1,585.0 1,611.4 oe 
Montana ........ 92.3 107.5 117.2 110.1 + 2.4 217.8 227.3 + 4.4 
Nebraska ....... 182.5 236.2 270.7 254.2 + 7.6 494.0 524.9 + 6.3 
Nevada ........ 43.1 63.3 66.9 66.0 + 4.3 126.6 132.9 + $8 
New Hampshire .. 75.2 102.9 105.8 105.1 +.2.1 206.4 210.9 + 22 
New Jersey .. 982.9 1,350.1 1,364.0 1,358.6 + 0.6 2,708.3 2,722.6 + 0.5 
New Mexico ..... 91.8 149.3 146.4 140.9 a 291.2 287.3 ae 
New York ...... 2,887.9 3,936.4 3,939.6 3,927.4 — 7,887.9 7,867.0 > 
North Carolina... 429.0 548.3 562.2 5584 + 1.8 1,109.3 1,1206 + 1.0 
North Dakota .... 67.4 81.4 89.3 81.4 _ 168.6 170.7 * 82 
EIS eee 1,476.3 1,925.2 1,833.6 1,808.7 ee 3,874.7 3,642.3 =— 60 
Oklahoma ...... 268.5 343.7 370.0 355.1 + 3.3 698.6 725.1 + 3.8 
ee 249.8 323.8 332.0 323.4 — es 653.0 655.4 + 0.4 
Pennsylvania .... 1,678.6 2,203.9 2,128.1 2,107.4 =—-24 4,393.9 4,235.5 a 
Rhode Island .... 129.9 159.7 158.0 162.2 + 1.6 319.3 320.2 + 03 
South Carolina... 210.0 265.3 267.3 265.3 —_ 533.3 532.6 ar 
South Dakota .... 73.7 86.1 101.3 92.7 i 181.0 194.0 > 2m 
Tennessee ....... 345.9 456.4 477.0 470.0 + 3.0 922.7 947.0 + 2.6 
| ORS 1,132.9 1,513.3 1,593.9 1,525.3 + 0.8 3,073.7 3,119.0 + 1.5 
) Serre 98.1 141.4 150.6 147.3 + 4.2 288:0 297.9 + 3.4 
Vermont? ...62.65 45.9 59.2 60.0 58.9 =— Ge 118.8 118.9 + 0.1 
Virginia ........ 383.3 578.7 597.4 587.5 + TS 1,164.6 1,184.9 , Car 
Washington ..... 418.0 532.8 559.0 547.9 + 2.8 1,071.1 1,106.9 + 3.3 
West Virginia ...-209.7 263.5 259.8 256.1 —- 2.8 526.9 515.9 — 2.1 
Wisconsin ....... 528.2 700.5 716.9 7.10 + (21:5 1,434.9 1,4280 — 05 
Wyoming ....... 45.9 53.1 59.5 57.3 + 7.9 107.2 11468 + 9.0 

eR . $24,363.5 $33,132.0 $33,549.3 $32,971.6 — 0.5%, $66,759.9 $66,520.9 — 0.4%, 


February 1961, preliminary; January 1961, revised. 
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IN BRIDGE... 
EXPERIENCE IS THE GREAT TEACHER 


IN SCOTCH... 


TEACHER’S 
IS THE GREAT EXPERIENCE 





Charles Goren, World’s Foremost Authority on Bridge 


TEACHER’S 


HIGHLAND CREAM SCOTCH WHISKY 
{BOTTLED IN SCOTLAND | 








TEACHER'S HIGHLAND CREAM BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY / 86 PROOF/ SCHIEFFELIN & CO.,N. Y. 








NEWSPAPER BUSINESS EDITORS .. . 


READ Business Week more regularly than any other leading 
general-business or news magazine. 


USE Business Week in their work more than any other leading 
general-business or news magazine. 


PLACE MORE CONFIDENCE IN Business Week than any other lead- 
ing general-business or news magazine. 


SOURCE: a 1960 survey of newspaper business editors by Crossley, S-D Surveys, Inc. 
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. . . States where autos and 
machinery are important 
were hit hard .. . 


(STORY on page 125) 


The squeeze was on income in Feb- 
ruary as the recession tightened its 
grip on profits and pocketbooks. Busi- 
ness activity was just about touching 
bottom then. Add to that already dis- 
mal situation a heavy dose of snow and 
freezing temperatures in much of the 
nation, and you come up with a rather 
unpleasant picture. 

That’s what is mirrored in BUSINESS 
WEEK'S Measure of Personal Income 
(table, page 125), which shows total 
income for February, 1961, at a fraction 
less than the same month a year earlier. 
e Slide Shows—The slide is even more 
pronounced in a month-to-month com- 
parison that finds February 1.7% _be- 
low January. Much of this loss is sea- 
sonal, and always occurs in February 
when trade and outdoor activities are 
normally slack. But the unusually low 
level of output in auto assembly, elec- 
trical machinery, and other durables 
produced an additional drag. 

In 14 states—all of them heavily de- 
pendent on hardgoods manufacturing— 
incomes dropped below February, 1960. 
States where autos and machinery are 
important were hit particularly hard. 

In Michigan, where February income 
this year was almost $300-million less 
than in 1960, there were almost 200,000 
fewer people at work in manufacturing 
industries than there were last year— 
and half of the job losses were in motor 
vehicle plants. Further cutbacks oc- 
curred in the early weeks of March 
when assembly lines shut down com- 
pletely for a week or more, but re- 
hirings started after mid-month and 
continued through April. 

The depressed situation in autos also 
contributed to declines in Indiana 
(4.5%), Maryland (—1.7%), Illinois 
(—1.5%), and Delaware (—1.5%), 
while steel and machinery were the 
principal culprits in Pennsylvania 
(—4.4%), Ohio (-—6.1%), and 
Alabama (—0.6%). 
¢ Some Going—The figures weren’t all 
bad, though. 

Aside from Hawaii (+15.1%), where 
construction and tourism are still ex- 
panding at a rapid pace, most of the 
improvement centered in farm states 
—Iowa, Nebraska, South Dakota, and 
Wyoming—where cash receipts picked 
up smartly this year as a result of good 
crops and higher prices. 

Almost every industrial state suffers 
in the year-to-date comparison. Both 
January and February were record pro- 
duction months a year ago, but this year 
marked the pit of the slump. END 
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THE TREND 








What We Can Learn From Failure 


The fiasco in Cuba is forcing the Kennedy Ad- 
ministration to take another look at the world, and 
at its own approach to the difficulties and dangers 
we face abroad. Some of the illusions and some of 
the pretensions of the New Frontier in foreign 
affairs have disappeared suddenly—leaving room 
for a more realistic approach. 

Say what you like, the Cuban “invasion” was a 
thoroughly amateurish, mismanaged affair. As a 
result, our prestige has sunk to the lowest level in 
recent times. Pres. Kennedy made the basic error 
of engaging in a desperate venture without being 
prepared to go through with it. Surely all the lessons 
of history should have taught us that if you are going 
to play it heavy, play it heavy all the way. Other- 
wise, play it clean. 

Apparently the Administration wanted the best 
of two worlds—to knock out Castro but avoid odium 
of the sort attached to the British-French attack at 
Suez. In the event, we have the worst of both 
worlds. Castro is stronger than ever in Cuba, to 
Moscow’s advantage as well as his own, while we 
have tarnished our moral standing. 

Fortunately, these facts now are well understood 
by the Administration. At the White House and 
the State Dept. there is genuine soul-searching— 
not only about Cuba but about the entire U.S. 
response to Communism’s worldwide offensive. This 
is not the occasion, however, for new study com- 
mittees and task forces. The President owes it to 
himself, and above all to the country, to grasp the 
nettle of decision as promptly as possible. 

Certainly the U.S. cannot afford to let events 
continue to drift in Southeast Asia. In Lao: the 
Communists have taken full military advantage of 
Washington’s obvious eagerness to negotiate a com- 
promise settlement. If it is too late now to prevent 
substantial Communist gains in Laos, that surely is 
not the case in South Vietnam. In this strife-torn 
nation, the pro-Western government still has a 
chance of maintaining its position if Washington 
gives it resolute support. 

Our position in Latin America is of even greater 
importance. The goal there should be to recoup 
our losses by galvanizing the members of the Organi- 
zation of American States into a political and 
economic quarantine of Cuba. 

This would be a good occasion, also, for the Presi- 
dent and Secy. of State Rusk to take a hard look 
at the basic notion that has shaped their handling 
of U.S. foreign policy—the notion that the U.S. 
can lead the forces of change in a revolutionary 
world. With this as the guideline of policy, we are 
required, among other things, to throw our support 
behind the revolution of nationalism in Asia, Africa, 
and Latin America and behind the revolution against 
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poverty, illiteracy, and disease in these vast areas. 

This is no doubt a fine idea in theory. But, here 
is how it helped to cross us up in Cuba: 

To clear the road for a healthy kind of political, 
economic, and social progress in Latin America, the 
Administration decided that Castro must go. But 
as it became apparent that only direct U.S. inter- 
vention could make the Cuban venture a success, 
the Administration’s almost doctrinaire attachment 
to the new nations of Asia and Africa came into play, 
with its focus at the U. N. The effort to keep in the 
good graces of these nations (so that we rather than 
the Russians could guide their revolutions) became 
a critical element in the Cuban situation, perhaps the 
one that tipped the balance against intervention. 

The point is not that we can afford to ignore the 
revolutionary tides that are sweeping the world. 
We can’t. it is oniy i’ 2 may be passing through 
a period where our ,term interests would be 
served best by a less ambitious policy—by some- 
thing closer to a heiding operation, based on a hard- 
headed selection of priorities rather than a doc- 
trine of universal uplift. Too many people, we fear, 
have been motivated by a desire for worldwide 
approval. 

In this world, no one who is strong can expect 
to be liked. The most he can expect is to be 
respected. 


Investment Turns Up 


The McGraw-Hill 1961 capital spending survey 
(page 32) spells out good news for business: It shows 
that, despite the recession that pulled industrial op- 
erations well below capacity, U.S. business is plan- 
ning to spend only 1% less on new plant and equip- 
ment this year than last. This means that, to hit so 
close to last year’s mark after the slide-off in the 
first half of this year, business will be stepping up 
capital spending smartly in the second half. 

The capital spending picture is probably even 
brighter than the survey shows, for capital spending 
tends to be a lagging element in a business recovery 
—and the investment upswing should, as in the past, 
increase in force as the cycle moves upward. 

In this fresh upsurge of capital spending, there’s a 
lesson for the Administration’s economic planners. 
The problem facing the country is not to give capital 
spending a short-term shove but to keep it steady 
and growing. There is real danger that the tax pro- 
gram that Pres. Kennedy is proposing will have a 
destabilizing effect on capital spending, rather than 
a stabilizing effect (page 30). This is reason enough 
for Congress to approach the tax credit scheme with 
real caution, taking full cognizance of the skeptical 
reactions of the business community. 
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from the reaches of space 


Unretouched time exposure shows Echo | communications satellite (long 


line) crossing heavens right to left. Shorter lines are stars ‘‘in motion.” 








we use all of the arts of communication to serve you better 





Our job is providing communica- 
tions of all kinds, wherever needed — 
whether in the northern snows to flash 
word of possible enemy missile attack, 
or in business, or in your home. 

If we can’t fill your needs off the 
shelf, then we'll start fresh and create 
the answer to your problem. We've 
done that hundreds of times. . 

We began transatlantic radio tele- 
phone service in 1927. 

We developed the world’s first un- 
dersea telephone cables to speed large 


numbers of calls between continents. 


We recently handled the world’s first 
telephone conversation via satellite. 
And we have started development of a 
world-wide communications system 
employing satellites. 


When industry and government 
needed a way of gathering huge 
amounts of coded information from 
distant points, we were ready with our 
vast telephone network and Data- 
Phone, which transmits at extremely 
high speeds. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


And so it goes—Long Distance serv- 
ice, Direct Distance Dialing, the Tran- 
sistor, the Solar Battery—a succession 
of firsts in science and communication 
which goes back to the invention of the 
telephone itself. 


Universal communications—the fin- 
est, most dependable anywhere—are 
what we deliver. Inside, for home or 
office or plant. Outside, on land, or 
under the sea, or through the air, or 
into space. 


We invite inquiries. 








“..to help you make better products... at a better profit.” 



































A new source for industry’s most efficient 
adsorbents—Pittsburgh Granular Carbons 


Pittsburgh Chemical Company’s new “Big Sandy” activated carbon 


TYPICAL APPLICATIONS OF plant, near Ashland, Kentucky, is now in full operation. The most 
modern plant of its kind in the country, “Big Sandy” was built to 


PITTSBURGH ACTIVATED CARBONS meet the constantly increasing demand of industry for coal-derived 
activated carbons. 

wh Originally developed by Pittsburgh for World War II gas masks, 

, these unique, sponge-like granules do an amazing job in scores of vital 

adsorption processes—from decolorizing sugar to removing impurities 

> from industrial waste water. They do these jobs more efficiently and 

; economically than any similar material. @ This is one more way in 

egg oo binge pnienenet Bee which Pittsburgh Chemical Company helps industry create better 

products . . . at a better profit. 9260 


PITTSBURGH 
CHEMICAL CO. 


AIR AND WATER PRODUCTION GRANT BUILDING PITTS BURGH 19, PA. 
PURIFICATION OF PLASTICS A Subsidia f PIT RGH COKE & CHEMICAL CO. 


INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS + ACTIVATED CARBONS + PROTECTIVE COATINGS 
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the spade 


In Oklahoma, we get things done. We'll help 
you turn the spade on a new plant, with 100% 
financing of site and building. This has been provided 
by a constitutional amendment, solidly voted by 
our people. 

Let us show you many other ways you can 
profit more from a plant in Oklahoma. Learn about 
our abundant water, fuel, low-cost power, more pro- 
ductive labor, favorable tax rates, growth potential 
and preferred living conditions. You’ll see why more 
and more of industry’s leaders include this land of 
fresh new markets in their development plans. How 
about you? 

For the story Oklahoma has for you, contact 
Max Genet, Jr., Director, Oklahoma Department of 
Commerce and Industry, Box 3327-BA, Capitol 
Station, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 


OKLAHOMA! 


---where the future is just beginning 
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PC products control heat, light, 
sound to make your buildings better 


the need: quality roof insulation economical to install 


the product: PC’s FOAMGLAS-BOARD™ 
FOAMGLAS-BOARD delivers the benefits of FOAMGLAS® roof insulation 


—waterproof, vaporproof, strong and incombustible—in new 2’ x 4’ units to 
save time and labor costs on installation. Multiple sections of FOAMGLAS, 
114” thick, are sandwiched in a special asphalt-laminated paper. These large, 
easy to handle units cut the number of roofing joints. 


the need: textured light transmitting curtain wall 
the product: PC’s Sculptured Modules 

To lend new beauty to a building exterior, PC has developed four deep surface 
impressions for 12’ square glass modules to create a variety of light and shadow 
patterns on a wall—while providing essential light transmission and insulation. 
Patterns illustrated, left to right: Harlequin, Leaf, Pyramid and Wedge. 


the need: a moistureproof insulation for building service lines 
the product: PC’s Stay-Dry Pipe Insulation 


FOAMGLAS Stay-Dry Pipe Insulation puts the benefits of FOAMGLAS 
into a size range that covers 4%” copper tubing to 12” IPS. The 24” long 
sections are easy to cut and fit on the job. Stay-Dry Pipe Insulation gives 
moistureproof protection on demanding hot and cold building service lines, 
without danger of insulation sag, slump or puncture at hanger points. The 
insulation is covered with a special fire-retardant Kraft-foil jacket. 


RES OS i 
PITTSBURGH CORNING CORPORATION 

Dept. F-41, One Gateway Center, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 

Please send me descriptive literature on the products checked below. 

0 FOAMGLAS-BOARD™ OC FOAMGLAS Low Temperature Insulation 

0 FOAMGLAS Roof Insulation 0 FOAMGLAS Insulation for Industrial Piping 

O PC GLASS BLOCKS (1 FOAMGLAS Stay-Dry Pipe Insulation 

0 The PC 4x 12 Block for Building Service Lines 

(0 PC Color Glass Blocks 0 FOAMGLAS Insulation for Curtain Wall Panels 
0 GEOCOUSTIC™ 0 PC Sculptured Glass Modules 





Name 





Company—— Title 
Address—— 
City — 
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GECOM...A UNIQUE CONCEPT IN 


now available in the GE 225...and future General 
Electric general-purpose computers. 


¢ processes CoBoL, ALGOL and TABSOL* 

¢ all problem statements easily read and understood 
* extended usage...re-programming unnecessary 

* programs produced faster ...more efficiently 


GrecomM—the first truly GENERAL COMPILER SYSTEM 
—introduces a fresh, versatile approach to computer 
communication. Developed for the GE 225 computer, 
the GENERAL CoMPILER makes available all of the 
various proved programming techniques in one con- 
sistent, compact package. No longer is it necessary to 
learn a dozen different programming systems to 
handle a full range of jobs effectively—each job is 
approached in exactly the same way, be it formula 
evaluation, a sort, or even a payroll. The language for 
describing any run is consistent, operating procedures 
and programming are standard, and documentation is 
readable and easily understood. 


*A General Electric Trademark 


THE GENERAL COMPILER PROYVIDES— 


A FAMILIAR LANGUAGE STRUCTURE—Problems need not 
be stated in machine code. The GENERAL COMPILER 
processes English language statements (CoBOL), 
Algebraic expressions (ALGOL), and Structure Tables 
(TaBsoL). It permits you to use all or any one of the 
computer languages...as your needs require. Still, 
you have available the capability to expand, use other 
languages and new techniques as your needs change. 


A PROVED, ACCURATE CODER—Data Description and 
Problem Logic may be written in one, two, or a com- 
bination of the available languages producing a 
machine program of efficient, effective coding. Since 
the machine coding is derived directly from the logic 
of the problem statement, it is only at the logic level ; 
that debugging may have to be done. 


A STANDARDIZED, UNDERSTANDABLE DOCUMENTATION-— 
Because GENERAL CoMPILER problems are written in 
familiar languages, they can be easily read and under- 





stood. In addition, problem format provides a high 
degree of standardization. Programs written for 
today’s machines in GEcom format can be used for 
future General Electric computers—eliminating the 
need for re-programming. 

AN EFFICIENT, ECONOMICAL USE OF COMPUTERS— Per- 


more efficiently than by present manual methods. 


THE GENERAL COMPILER IS ANOTHER 

GENERAL ELECTRIC FIRST! 

For more detailed information, write today for bro- 
chure CPB-144 on the new General Electric General 
Compiler. Also available: brochure CPB-101 on the 


sonnel training time and expense are sharply reduced 
since the novice programmer may use the familiar ter- 
minology of his profession. Manual coding is elimi- 
nated and debugging cut to a minimum. Thus, a 
machine program may be produced much faster and 


GE 225 Information Processing System and CPB-81 
on the GE 210 Data Processing System. 


Write to: General Electric Company « Computer 
Department + Section 6014 « Phoenix, Arizona. 


Contact Your Nearest General Electric Computer Department District Office: Atlanta: 270 Peachtree St. N.W., 522-1611 ¢ Boston: 140 Federal St., HU 2-1800, 
Ext. 311 ¢ Chicago: 840 S. Canal St., WA 2-5611, Ext. 587 ¢ Cleveland: 215 Euclid Ave., SU 1-6822 © Dallas: 3200 Maple Ave., Ri 8-0589 © Detroit: 680 Antoinette 
St., TR 2-2600 © Los Angeles: 1010 S. Flower St., DU 1-3641 © Louisville: Bldg. 6, Appliance Pk., GL 4-751] ¢ Minneapolis: 6th & Hennepin, FE 2-7569 © New York: 122 E. 
42nd St., PL 1-1311, Ext. 2235 e Philadelphia: 2 Penn Center Plaza, LO 8-8085 e Phoenix: 3550 N. Central Ave., AM 4-374] ¢ San Francisco: 235 Montgomery St., 
DO 2-3740 e Schenectady: Bldg. 2, 1 River Rd., FR 4-2211, Ext. 5-4405 e Seattle: 710 Second Ave., MA 4-8300 © St. Louis: 818 Olive St., GE 6-4343 e Syracuse: 
1010 James St., GR 6-4411, Ext. 6141 e Washington, D.C. Area: 7401 Wisc. Ave., Bethesda, Md., OL 2-8100. In Canada: Canadian General Electric Co., Ltd., 


Electronic Equipment and Tube Department, 830 Lansdowne Ave., Toronto, Ontario, Canada. Outside U.S.A. and Canada: INFORMATION PROCESSING 
Producer Goods Department, International General Electric Company Division, 150 East 42nd Street, New York City, U.S.A. @ AUTOMATED BY GENERAL ELECTRIC 


General Electric — Pioneer in computer systems for all phases of business, industrial, scientific, engineering and financial endeavor. 


Progress /s Our Most Important Product 


GENERALG® ELECTRIC 
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a short distance call can... 


SOLVE ANY STICKING PROBLEM 


Whether you're gluing paper boxes or sealing concrete bridges, Fuller can probably help you do it better. Fuller’s thousand 
plus products include epoxy adhesives and coatings; polyvinyl acetate emulsion; synthetic resin and dextrine adhesives; 
hot melts and solvent cements. If an existing product doesn’t solve your problem we can make one that does. And whether 
you're looking for immediate technical assistance or ‘‘local’’ delivery—one of seventeen Fuller factories is sure to be handy 
for you. Locations and numbers listed below. Why not solve your sticking problem with a short distance call today? 


St. Paul, Minn., M1 6-8641 @ Kansas City, Kansas, Fl 2-3615 @ Dallas, Texas, Ri 7-7315@ 

Cincinnati 23, Ohio, MU 1-5420 @ Detroit, Mich., LO 7-5980 @ Atlanta, Ga, MA 2-3502 Hi. B. Fuller Co. 
@ Tampa, Fla., 45814 @ So. San Francisco, Calif., PL 6-5450 @ Portland, Ore., CA 6-3493 es : : 

@ Los Angeles, Calif, AN 3-2113 @ Chicago 22, lil, MI 2-6300 @ Buffalo 7, N.Y. 2 1150 Eustis Ave., St. Paul 8, Minnesota, Dept. B-401 


TR 5-6366 @ Memphis 7, Tenn., JA 6-4212 @ Linden, N. J., WA 5-2272 @ Also Toronto, 44 DHESIV r: 3 | INDU STRIAL ADHESIVES SINCE 1887 


Ont., Can. @ Winnipeg, Man., Can. @ Fuller Adhesives International, Nassau, Bahamas 











3. Leading Publishers 





4. Big Paper Company 





WHAT DO THESE FOUR TOP COMPANIES HAVE IN COMMON? 


They are big companies. Successful 
companies. And each one of them 
has a fundamental belief in the 
importance of life insurance to busi- 
ness. These four companies alone 
have backed up this belief with life 
insurance reported as having a current 
cash value totaling nearly $5 million. 

If you go through the pages of 
Moody’s or Standard and Poor’s, 
you'll find company after company 
has followed suit. Business insurance 
makes good business sens¢. And the 
tax considerations should not be over- 
looked. Many companies place their 


tHe HQUITABL 


Home Office: 393 Seventh Avenue, New York 1. New York 


life insurance with Equitable, one of 
the pioneers in business insurance. 


To attract and hold key men... to 
reduce turnover and compete in hiring 
workers... to provide retirement 
income . . . to fund purchase and sale 
agreements, or to redeem stock hold- 
ings, find out more about Equitable’s 
many kinds of Living Insurance for 
business. Mail coupon at right. Or, 
call The Man from Equitable. Let 
him outline a plan to meet your 
company’s needs. Equitable’s nearly 
10,000 agents are ready to serve you 
anywhere in the United States. 


Life Assurance Society 
of the United States 
©1961 


Tune in The Equitable’s OUR AMERIGAN HERITAGE, Saturday, May 13, NBC-TV. 























5 BW 4-29 

; Clip this Coupon Today 

i THE EQUITABLE, Dept. 46, 

: Post Office Box 1170, N.Y. 1, N.Y. 
Please send me absolutely free more 

i information on Living Insurance 

2 for business. 

3 NAME 

j (Please print) 

{ COMPANY ~ 

; TITLE 

t ADDRESS. 

; CITY ZONE 

§ county 

t STATE 

: 
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... BIGGEST LOCAL MARKET 
IN SOUTHERN US.A.! 


... PERFECT LOCATION FOR 
SERVING II-STATE 
REGIONAL MARKET ! 

















off. 


co} 











IF YOU SELL TO CONSUMERS 


Dallas gives you an important competitive advan- 
tage — the nation’s 11th largest urban market at 
your front door! 

In the 50-mile radius centered on Dallas is the 
greatest concentration of people, buying power, 
industrial payrolls, merchandise distribution vol- 
ume, and financial influence in the U. S. east of Los 
Angeles and south of St. Louis. 

This is the Dallas Urban Market — 1.7 million 
people, $2.2 billion annually in retail sales, and $4.9 
billion in wholesale sales. 

In addition, Dallas is the dominant business and 
service center of a rich 5-state primary and 6-state 
secondary area. This is the Dailas Southwest market 
— 35 million consumers, $61 billion annually in 
personal incomes, and $38 billion in retail sales. 

Year after year, these markets — local and re- 
gional — have grown at a faster rate than the U. S. 
in retail volume, construction, and buying income. 

You can do business more profitably when you 
operate from the dominant center of these markets 
— Dallas — with its unbeatable combination of 
superior facilities for transportation, communica- 
tions and distribution. 


DALIAS 


offers dependable business climate and tangible 
competitive advantages. 























A GREAT PLACE TO DO BUSINESS 


IF YOU SELL TO INDUSTRY 


Dallas puts you in position to service one of 
America’s fastest-growing industrial markets — 
local or regional. 

The growth rate in industrial employment for 
Urban Dallas (9 counties ) surpasses that of any other 
major urban area east of Los Angeles and south of 
St. Louis. The primary and secondary market areas 
of the Dallas Southwest are experiencing a growth 
rate twice the U. S. average. 

This continuing growth is creating many new 
profit possibilities for serving this industrial market 
from within — an opportunity worth looking into! 

An important plus for many Dallas-based indus- 
trial suppliers is the attractive market for goods and 
services sold to mineral extraction firms (including 
oil and gas production). The 11-state Dallas- 
Southwest market accounts for more than 70% of 
U. S. capital expenditures for mineral extraction 
equipment and supplies. 


Let us tell you more about market opportunities 
existing here —in terms of your specific business. 
Your request for information will be handled in com- 
plete confidence — no obligation. 


Industrial Dallas, Inc. 
206 Chamber of Commerce, Dallas 1, Texas 


Please send me facts on Dallas’ Dependable Business Climate. 


Name 





Firm 





Address 





City. Zone___ State. 
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These plastic parts 














These side cowl panels, molded from SUPER DyLAN? high-density polyethylene—a Koppers plastic, are used in 
all 1961 Fords, Falcons, Mercurys, Comets and Thunderbirds. They replace old, painted hardboard panels 
with a leather-like finish that won’t scuff, crack, chip or peel. 

SUPER DYLAN panels are completely unaffected by extreme temperatures; their surface wipes clean instantly. 
The beaded edge eliminates fabric wind-lacing that was needed with the old hardboard panels. 

Plastics like SUPER DYLAN are revolutionizing car design—in fact, some 1961 models have over 200 plastic 
parts, and you can expect more in 1962. See what SUPER DYLAN can do jor your product. Contact Koppers 
Company, Inc., Plastics Division, Dept. 1410, Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania. Koppers also*makes these other 
fine plastics: DyLAN® polyethylene, DyLITE® expandable polystyrene, and DYLENE® polystyrene. 


KOPPERS PLASTICS 
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The Twenty-First Century 
is only 12 months away! 





Event: Century 21, America’s Space-Age World’s Fair 





PLAcE: Seattle, Washington startine time: April 21, 1962 





It’s a long stride to the next 
century. But after nearly six 
years of intensive planning, 
Seattle, the State of Washington 
and the U.S. Government are 
now taking a 75-million-dollar 
step into the 21st Century. 

Century 21 will be the first 
internationa! exposition in the 
United States since 1939. In this 
showcase of space-age civiliza- 
tion, some of the greatest names 
in industry will dramatize the 
future for an estimated attend- 
ance of 10,000,000. 

It’s not too late for your com- 
pany to exhibit at Century 21. 
Here are the facts about this ex- 
traordinary opportunity for 
business: 


HOW MUCH CONSTRUCTION IS 
UNDER WAY? Over thirty million 
dollars worth! Projects now under 
construction include: the 
$7,500,000 Coliseum Century 21 
(one-half completed), the 
$9,000,000 United States Science 
Pavilion, the $4,000,000 mono- 
rail, the $3,000,000 Space Needle 
(at left), and Seattle’s new 
$10,000,000 cultural center con- 
sisting of Opera House, Fine Arts 
Exhibition Hall and theaters. 


IS FINANCING FIRM? Yes, private 
capital support has boosted the 
total investment to more than 
$75,000,000. 


JUST HOW BIG IS THIS WORLD’S 
FAIR? In area, compact...74 acres 
just one mile from Seattle’s city 
center. In concept...as limitless 
as human imagination! Century 
21 will be the biggest event held 
in the United States since the 
great New York World’s Fair of 
1939. 


WHAT ABOUT INTERNATIONAL 
RECOGNITION? Last November, 
the Bureau International des 
Expositions at Paris authorized 
its thirty member nations to par- 
ticipate in Century 21, and now 
space reserved for foreign nation- 
al exhibits is more than 90% 
allocated. 


WHAT’S SO SPECIAL ABOUT CENTURY 
21 FoR my Business? If your bus- 
iness is a growth business—if you 
want to win public recognition 
for your name and your future— 
Century 21 offers a setting for 
your presentation unparaileled by 
any other advertising or public re- 
lations investment. With the larg- 
est science exhibit ever assembled, 
the vast individual exhibits, the 
550-foot Space Needle and the 
world’s first high-speed mass- 
transit monorail, Century 21 will 
be more than a World’s Fair. It 
will be the actual experience of life 
in the Space Age, as lived by every 
visitor to the exposition. One of 
the world’s finest art exhibitions 
and a spectacular World of Enter- 
tainment will make Century 21 a 
show with unlimited appeal. 


HOW MUCH WILL AN EXHIBIT COST 
MY COMPANY? Space in a build- 
ing constructed by Century 21 is 
$14.90 a square foot. Open ground 
area is $4.90 a square foot for 
exhibitor-designed buildings. 


HOW FAST SHOULD | AcT? As soon 
as possible, to allow adequate 
planning time. 


HOW DO | GET THE BALL ROLLING? 
Contact your nearest Century 21 
office! Headquarters: Century 21 
Exposition, Seattle 9, Washing- 
ton. Telephone (206) CEntury 
5-2121. Cable CENTURY XXI. 
Other offices in New York, Wash- 
ington D.C., San Francisco. 
Athens, Bangkok, Manila. 
Mexico City, Paris and Tokyo. 


CENTURY 


EXPOSITION 
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150 OPENINGS BURNED IN HUGE CONTROL PANEL ASSEMBLY 


Expert Ryerson flame-cutters had to exercise their greatest skill in cutting 
these openings with a degree of accuracy that would assure proper installation 


of a complex instrument system. Distortion had to be carefully controlled and 
a high degree of flatness maintained so that the plates would have a good 





appearance when painted. These exacting requirements were readily met by Ryerson. 


How METALOGICS™ 


cools off the high-cost 


hot seat! 


Here are two examples of how Ryerson Metalogics 
helps hundreds of companies save money, improve 
their products and cut costs. 


Metalogics-trained Ryerson specialists help you 
value-analyze high-cost production problems—and 
give you unbiased recommendations on exactly the 
right steel, aluminum or plastic, plus the best 
methods of fabrication, to do the job. 


Little wonder, then, that more and more com- 
panies across the country find the high-cost hot 
seat a little cooler after inviting a Ryerson man to 
value-analyze specific problems and come up with 
recommendations. Is your company taking full ad- 
vantage of this unique service? 


*Metalogics—the Ryerson science of giving 
optimum value for every purchasing dollar. 


RYERSON 


JOSEPH T. RYERSON & SON, INC., MEMBER OF THE <Q, STEEL FAMILY 








SUGGESTION ELIMINATES THREAD GALLING 


Manufacturer made this special coupling of alu- 
minum to gain the advantages of light weight, 
corrosion resistance and easy machining. But gall- 
ing of threads presented a problem. 

Following the recommendation of a Ryerson 
Metalogics specialist, the company hard-coated 
the parts by special low-temperature anodizing, 
which produced a surface hardness of Rockwell 
70 C. Galling was eliminated, and corrosion resist- 
ance increased. One more example of cost-cutting 
technical help from Ryerson. 


METALOG/ICS j 


STEEL ¢ ALUMINUM ¢ PLASTICS * METALWORKING MACHINERY 
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CARS 
GIVE 
UPHOLSTERY 
FABRICS 
THEIR 
TOUGHEST 





An automobile is just about the toughest proving ground 
you can find for an upholstery fabric. That’s why the 
hidden advantages of a back coating of Hycar acrylic 
latex means so much in creating better, more durable 
fabrics. Hycar anchors the weave: it won’t distort, 
won’t ravel, no matter how many times the fabric 
is rubbed, stretched, or flexed. Seams can’t slip 
either. . 

A Hycar back coating also gives the fabric lasting 
flexibility —and isn’t affected by heavy doses of sunlight, 
heat or cold. Especially easy to use, this latex doesn’t 










B.EGoodrich This upholstery fabric is back coated with Hycar acrylic latex supplied by B.F.Goodrich Chemical Company. 


require Compounding, is stable and colorless. The proper- 
ties that make it washfast and unaffected by dry cleaning 
solvents are built right in. 

Here’s another way Hycar helps improve a product, 
open new markets. For more facts, write Department 
MA-2, B.F.Goodrich 
Chemical Company, 
3135 Euclid Avenue, 
Cleveland 15, Ohio. In 
Canada: Kitchener, 
Ontario. 


PRODUCTS FOR 


TEXTILE 
IMPROVEMENT 
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a division of The B.F.Goodrich Company 
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PHOTOGRAPH BY PAUL WELLER 


Of a steelmaking specialist. To be 
a step ahead. In equipment. In ver- 
Satility @ Tilt the mammoth elec- 
tric furnace. Pour the molten 
stream. Steels for bridges, mis- 
siles, refineries and a host of other 
industrial uses. From a modern 
electric furnace comes the vast 
variety of special-duty steels es- 
sential to the skilled builders of 
such vital projects ™ The urge for 
versatility and product range is 
a characteristic long associated 
with Lukens in the making of plate 
steels. Carbon steels by the thou- 
sands of tons. Special-duty clad 
and alloy steels. Armor steels. 
Heads and steel plate shapes. It is 


one of many characteristics that 


make Lukens— 


COATESVILLE, PA. 





Greater Philadelphia has all the 
erowth factors your industry needs 




















GOOD TRANSPORTATION 
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LE ELECTRICITY RESEARCH FACILITIES ROOM TO GROW 


*hiladelphia Electric Company 


A tax-paying, investor-owned company ian more than 100,000 stockholders...Serving the world’s greatest industrial area, Delaware Valley 
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VAUGHN HAYES, Manager of Production Engineering, says: 


“This Wean Slitting Line gives Chrysler 
Corporation’s Twinsburg plant increased 
flexibility in production planning by allowing us to purchase 


standard size mill coils. We slit these coils to meet specific production requirements, eliminating 
special-width coil purchases. The line’s 2,000 ton-per-month output helps us eliminate produc- 
tion delays and coil supply problems.’’ Mr. Hayes’ comments are typical of reasons why com- 
panies are using the coil processing concept to lower material costs, reduce inventory requirements 
and decrease scrap loss. If you process 500 tons or more per month of flat rolled metals, write 
for our new brochure entitled, ‘‘Coil Processing.” 

This brochure explains the concept and economics involved in coil processing. It also illus- 
trates the types of Wean equipment that can help you cut inventory, production, and material 
costs when you process standard mil/ coils instead of sheets. 


WEAN EQUIPMENT CORPORATION V7 
22800 Lakeland Boulevard, Cleveland 17, Ohio Cable: WEANCOR EAN 


Represented by these Associate Companies: 


The McKAY MACHINE COMPANY (metalworking) »« The WEAN ENGINEERING COMPANY, Inc. (primary steel) 








THE MINUTEMAN GOES UNDERGROUND 


Just as ‘‘“Minuteman,”’ the Air Force’s 
solid fuel intercontinental ballistic 
missile, offers new safeguards to the 
free world, it in turn is safeguarded 
by Bendix devices. 

Minuteman is unique in that many 
will be hidden in underground 
emplacements, carefully aimed and 
ready to fire, while others will move 
about on special trains to avoid 
surprise attacks. 

Working with the Boeing Airplane 
Co., Minuteman assembly and test 
contractor for the USAF Ballistic 
Missile Division, Bendix developed 
the hydraulic and electrical system for 


putting the missile into its “hardened 
silo.”’ 

Two huge Bendix actuators, capable 
of lifting 108,000 pounds and extending 
35 feet, are shown above as they raise 
the missile and its container over the 
test “‘silo.”” The Bendix system also 
lowers the missile into its hideaway. 

To protect Minuteman from 
damaging jolts as it travels in special 
railway cars, Bendix has designed a 


Conde” 


Con POR AT ao N 





unique shock absorbing system. It con- 
sists of a giant hydraulic cylinder run- 
ning lengthwise of each car and sliding 
fore and aft to cushion the missile. 

Minuteman is one of the many 
missiles for which we have developed, 
and now supply, systems and sub- 
systems. We are also prime contractor 
for the Navy’s Talos missile. Polaris, 
Atlas, Titan, Pershing, and other 
major U.S. missiles contain various 
Bendix products. Among these are 
guidance systems, fuzes, internal 
power supply, telemetry, electrical 
connectors, cabling, hydraulic equip- 
ment, and many other devices. 


A THOUSAND DIVERSIFIED PRODUCTS SERVING THESE FIELDS: 


automotive + electronics + missiles & space + aviation + nucleonics « computer « machine tools « sonar * marine 
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WEBSTER ELECTRIC COMMUNICATION SYSTEMS 


aT oe = ee 


“GIVE roua NEW ’ VOICe 


IN YOUR BUSINESS! 








The Consolette is just one of 
Webster’s extensive line of business 
communications that gives you new 
control, closer coordination between 
your key people, overall management. 

Look what the Consolette can do. This versatile, Cual-channel 
sound center gives you two-way communications with up to 114 stations 
... you can page; distribute live, recorded or broadcast programs; make 
emergency calls, general announcements... play background music. 
You can also use it as an electronic watchman — to monitor unsuper- 
vised areas after hours. 

The Consolette features an AM-FM radio tuner and complete high 
fidelity amplification. Four-speed record changer and specially designed 
desk optional. Cabinet is handsomely styled in grey-toned walnut. 

Call your Webster Electric dealer* for a demonstration in your office. 
Let him show you Consolette’s flexibility — how it can give you a new 
voice in your business. No obligation! Write for literature,and facts on 
low cost leasing. 
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* See the Yellow Pages — “Intercommunication Systems” 


COMMUNICATIONS DIVISION 


WEBSTER W ELECTRIC 
Pee HT RACINE -WIS 
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. for the ordinary things. Like automobiles. 
No stainless for trim . . . or wheelcovers . . . or grilles. 
Certainly none for mufflers. Out of sight, out of mind. 


In those days, mufflers soon stopped muffling. Noisy. 
And dangerous, too. 
Trim stopped looking trim . . . got pretty seedy, actually. 
And wheelcovers. Nobody . . . but nobody could keep them 
looking like anything. 


th 1inless. For the ordinary, everyday 
aia ae ie cubase, And it was put to use. 

There was stainless for mufflers . . . for many times the 
life. At very nearly old orice. 

There was stainless for grilles . . . patterned or plain. 
Easy to form, easily cleaned. A full time built-in shine. 

Stainless for wheelcovers . . . springy and tough. Less 
scratching, less denting, and no corrosion. 

And stainless for trim . . . forever new car brightwork 
without the polishing chore. Pit-free, and no peeling. 


And there will be stainless ... more and more of it. 

Maybe not like the beautiful Bird below. All stainless, 
for show. But there will be more. 

On bumpers, probably. Easily formed, likewise repaired: 
And solid. 

For interiors. For good looking . . . up close. No scuffing, 
no polishing. 


In anti-smog devices. Just think about the heat and corrosion. 


Then . . . think about longer warranty periods. And about 
the parts that somehow, some way, simply must live longer. 
Think about it. Think about Allegheny Stainless. 
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GRILLES 
Nothing contributes more to the 
beauty, prestige, and crisp styling of 
the grille design than stainless steel. 
Allegheny Stainless in bar form, 
tubing, strip or patterned sheet 
lends itself to economical roll form- 
ing, expanded metal, spot welding 
... all important in any fabrication 
with as much resultant scrap as 
present grille forming techniques. 


TRIM 


Nothing enhances the beautiful lines 
of an automobile like sparkling 
brightwork, and nothing.is a bigger 
chore when it spots and pits, rusts 
and peels. With Allegheny Stainless 
trim, the original beauty is a joy 
forever, stainless clear through. A 
new finish—Bright Anneal, a new - e 
more corrosion-resistant straight 5 

chrome steel—A-L 433, and low rope ; INTERIORS 
quality Type 430 are new A-L 
developments. 
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ALLEGHENY 
LUDLUM 











A-L products: stainless, high-temperature, electrical and 
tool steels; magnetic materials, and Carmet Carbides 





Mobil Program produces 20,095 


K&T's automated Milwaukee-Matic is a specialized, 
high-precision tape-controlled multi-purpose machine 
tool. Mobil-recommended procedures for preventing 
fouling of vital hydraulic servo-valves during initial 
start-up have greatly simplified field preventive main- 


tenance flushing operations. Savings to date: $11,515. 
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...and a Wyandotte 
Key Chemical for the 
glass industry 


Soda ash is so integral a part of glassmaking that 
many consider it an ordinary commodity. 


But not Wyandotte! 


Wyandotte has produced, transported and studied 
the application of soda ash for over 70 years. 
Our research and technical-service men have 
worked with end users in every phase of the glass- 
making industry. The result: a product that 
contributes as much to the sparkle of fine glass- 
ware as it does to the purity and clarity of modern 
glass containers. 


Extensive experience with this Key Chemical has 
led us into other industries, too. Cleansers, metals, 
paints and textiles have all benefited from Wyan- 
dotte soda ash .. . and from Wyandotte’s techno- 
logical know-how regarding its use. Like many 
other industries, they have found Wyandotte a 
wonderful source for chemical raw materials. 


Can Wyandotte soda ash—or other Wyandotte 
Key Chemicals—help improve your product or 
technology? Why not talk with us and find out? 


Key Chemical: Soda Ash 
has been a Key Chemical at 
Wyandotte since our very 
beginning. In fact, Wyan- 
dotte was founded in 1890 
by a glassmaker, to serve the 


glass industry . . . we still do. 




















w Chemical 


We can’t, of course, say with certainty ... 
but the odds favor it. Others have benefited. 


So, if you are a manufacturer and looking 
for product improvement or greater economy, 
let us work with you. 


You may find our experience in paper, rubber, 
soaps, detergents, pharmaceuticals, etc., 
a practical assist to your profits. 


Remember you can count on Key Chemicals 
all ways. Wyandotte Chemicals Corporaticn, 
Wyandotte, Michigan. 


IN DETERGENTS, from metal cleaning to laundry wash- 
ing products, Pluronic® block polymer surfactants are 
Key Chemicals for controlling foam with accuracy. They 
are also used in petroleum and textiles, in pharma- 
ceuticals and paints, in dyes and insecticides. 











IN THE CHEMICAL INDUSTRY, Wyandotte is known not only 
for its high standards of quality, but for its venturesome and 
productive research in such new fields as polyols and alkylene 
oxides. Result: the chemical industry itself is our largest market. 


WYAN DOT T E 
CHEMICALS 


WYANDOTTE PACING PROGRESS WITH CREATIVE CHEMISTRY ® 


CHE CALS 


THE PETROLEUM INDUSTRY serves you every day in 
some way. Wyandotte serves this industry with a special 
grade of CMC for drilling muds, diethylene glycol to assist 
in natural-gas dehydration, caustic soda for refining 
processes, and chlorine for countless petro-chemicals. 








GENERAL 
TELEPHONE & ELECTRONICS ‘es; 


In America’s space-age defense system, the order of the day is 


advanced communications. 


And at Vandenberg Air Force Base, as elsewhere, Gen Tel is carrying 
out the order with efficiency and dispatch. 

Here the link to the system that mans the mighty Atlas missiles is a 
fully automatic 5000-line telephone switchboard. The “outside voice” 
that links the base with alert posts throughout the world is a multi- 
channel microwave radio relay system. 


The communications equipment connecting Vandenberg Air Force 
Base with the outside was designed, manufactured and installed by 
our subsidiaries, Automatic Electric and Lenkurt Electric, and is oper- 
ated for the government by General Telephone of California. 

It is expressive of the way General Telephone & Electronics strives to 
serve the nation through advanced communications—not only for 
defense, but for homes and industries as well. 


General Telephone & Electronics Corporation, 730 Third Ave., N. Y. 17 


GENERAL 












THE MOST COMPREHENSIVE TECHNICAL CENTER in the 
packaging field assures Continental Can Company’s customers—and 
their customers—that new and improved packages will be ready for 
the dramatic marketing innovations of the ’60s. 






Located in the Chicago area, the four buildings illustrated here 
represent an investment of $20,000,000. They are staffed by 700 
outstanding scientists and engineers and are equipped with the most 
modern research tools available. 








Central Research and Engineering, where a “dignified disrespect for the 
way things are done now” is a creed, is devoted to long-range and 
fundamental research on the frontiers of packaging. The Metal Research 





























and Development facility, the first and the largest of them all, concentrates \\ a 
upon new and improved metal containers and fabricating equip- a 
ment designed to lower costs, increase speeds and improve quality. \ 


Two other buildings—just opened—complete the picture. General 
Packaging Research and Development brings together the paper, 
plastics and closure technologies of six product divisions and 
provides an ideal environment for the development of packages made 
of combinations of materials. And the new G/ass Research and 
Development building will be devoted to an advanced technology for 
the world’s oldest packaging material. This technical package adds 
one more reason why— 


Continental has, and will have, the right package for you! 
CONTINENTAL a CAN COMPANY 


SERVING INDUSTRY...SERVING AMERICA 


SHIPPING CONTAINERS e STEEL CONTAINERS « PAPER CONTAINERS e 
PLASTIC CONTAINERS e FOLDING CARTONS « DECOWARE® ¢e CROWNS AND CORK e 
BONDWARE® e HAZELWARE® « BAGS « CONOLITE® « GLASS CONTAINERS e 
METAL CAPS « KRAFT WRAPPINGS ¢ BOXBOARD ¢ CONTAINERBOARD ¢ MULTIWALLS 


| 
| 
| CANS « VAPOR-VACUUM® CLOSURES e FLEXIBLE PACKAGING ¢« FIBRE DRUMS e 
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Metal! Research and Development 





Hazel-Atlas Glass Research and Development 
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The AOF’Cov Hopper Car is ecohomical 

because of its faster, easier and’ complete un- we 

loading...economical because American Car 

and Foundry Production Design methods a: 

reduce initial cost and maintenance expense. mu: 

m The ACF Covered Hopper Car is another oo 
member of American Car and Foundry’s fleet mat 
of Production Design Cars that are helping — 
railroads to offer better service at lower cost. 


AMERICAN CAR AND FOUNDRY 


Division of ACF Industries, Inc., 750.Third Ave., N.Y. 17, N.Y. with 
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C. J. Thomsen, Vice President—Control & Finance and Treasurer, Texas Instruments Incor- MOORE 
hia porated, one of the many large businesses that control production with Moore Business Forms. 





BUSINESS 
FORMS” &@ 


Strict control over production and quality of components that 
must meet exacting precision standards requires constant 
analysis and complete data. Texas Instruments Incorporated — 
a leading manufacturer of electronic components and systems, 


many used in missiles and space vehicles—depends on the 
completeness of its data to insure pinpoint accuracy, compo- 
nent quality, and production rates. 


To do this in one division alone, TI must process a mass of 
detailed reports from dozens of complex production lines. 
This data is translated into a series of statistical pictures 
with final results prepared on a multiple-part Moore form — 





Speediflex. This is TI’s control in print. “The Speediflex 
form has features of construction that have proved valuable 
to us in our operations,” Vice President Thomsen said. The 
Moore man can help you build control through a special 
form construction or in working with your systems staff on 
processing problems. Look up the Moore man in the telephone 
directory, or write the nearest Moore office. 


Moore Business Forms, Inc., Niagara Falls, N.Y. + Park 
Ridge, Ill. + Denton, Texas + Emeryville, Calif. + Over 
300 offices and factories across the U.S., Canada, Mexico, 
Caribbean and Central America. 





News from Allied Chemical: “Sleep-like-{a- 








New 





gives 
Divisions: made 
Barrett ¢ General Chemical i Anili 
International 
National Aniline * Nitrogen [} IMpr 
>lastics * Semet-Solvay 7 
Plastics * Semet-Solvay are a 
Solvay Process ; 
‘ = : the n 
ae ee RB : ‘ In Canada: Allied Chemical ° 
“Bounce” built out—comfort built in. Urethane Warmth built in—weight built out. Urethane foam 
: ; ; : ; Ane Canada, Ltd., Montreal to v< 
foam cushions and upholstery padding are made with makes the lightest, yet warmest, interlinings known y 





Allied NACCONATE diisocyanates. They give freedom for jackets and raincoats. It’s made with NACCONATE NACCONATE is an : Alli 
from “fight back” long associated with foam rubber. chemicals from Allied’s National Aniline Division. Allied Chemical trademark 1€ 
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a-baby- comfort in plastic foam mattresses 
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New kind of mattress safeguards baby. A urethane foam mattress 
gives the soft but firm support so vital to a child’s growth. This new foam is 
made with NACCONATE diisocyanate chemicals from Allied’s National 
Aniline Division. Adults, too, find healthful comfort with these new, sleep- 
improving mattresses # » NACCONATE diisocyanates and Allied polyethers 
are among the 3,000 diversified products made by Allied Chemical to meet 
the needs of home, farm and industry. Perhaps one or more can contribute 


to your product—help your business grow. For information, just write 


) Allied Chemical Corporation, 61 Broadway, New York 6, New York. 
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BASIC TO 
AMERICA’S PROGRESS 
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Stainless—the building metal of permanence, economy and beauty. 
McLouth Steel Corporation, Detroit 17, Michigan 





Look for the STEELMARK — 


on the products you buy es VicLOUTH STAI N LESS STE EL AERC 














Getting there quickly, getting personally into the activity, 
is the modern method of management. Aero Commander is 
the business tool that makes personal, on-the-spot partici- 


pation possible... even at a remote job site. 


For hundreds of companies Aero Commanders earn real 
dividends in vastly increased executive productivity. The 
greater, more flexible mobility provides more usable time, 
improves communications, increases profits. Why don’t you 
investigate the profitability of an Aero Commander for your 





executive team? 





... symbol of modern management on the move 


AERO COMMANDER, INC, BETHANY, OKLAHOMA @® Subsidiary of ROCKWELL-STANDARD CORPORATION 





MIDLAND |i 


the banks that know 
New York State 


In communities throughout New York State, there are now over 650 men 
serving as Marine Midland bank directors or advisory board members. 
They are local people (merchants, manufacturers, professional men, 
farmers) so each of them knows the business climate in his home town. 
All Marine Midland banks thus have a source of "grass-roots" information 
to help their customers. If you want to keep up to date on developments 


in New York State ... contact a Marine Midland banker. 


The Marine Trust Co. of Western New York — Buffalo » The Marine 
Midland Trust Co. of New York — New York City + Genesee Valley 
Union Trust Co. — Rochester + Marine Midland Trust Co. of Southern 
New York—Binghamton-Elmira « Marine Midland Trust Co. of Central 
New York — Syracuse « Marine Midland Trust Co. of the Mohawk 


New York State’s First 


Valley — Utica * The Northern New York Trust Co. — Watertown 
* Chautauqua National Bank of Jamestown — Jamestown + The Manu- 
facturers National Bank of Troy — Troy + The First National Bank of 
Poughkeepsie — Poughkeepsie » Marine Midland Trust Co. of Rockland 
County — Nyack. MEMBERS FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


Family of Home-Town Banks 


11 Banks With 179 Offices Serving 103 Communities 





WuiteEe 4200TS tractor — rugged 
WHITE quality at a new low cost. 


This is a place for special breeds 
of men and machines 


No mass-produced truck can 
stand the twisting strain of the 
gouged terrain. No common truck 
can haul the loads... and live. 
Construction work takes a WHITE. 
Custom-built with superstrong 
frame and heavy-duty compo- 
nents. Locked together with nuts 


So 
White 9064 tandem — most popu- 
lar of all construction tandems. 


and bolts. Each truck engineered 
specifically, bumper to tail light, 
for its own demanding job. 

That’s why WHITE tandems will 
haul two full yards more ready- 
mix. Why the new WHITE heavy- 
duty tractor will outwork its 
competition on any construction 








WHirTeE 6264 mixer tandem— boosts 


payloads 3 tons in many states. 


site despite its competitive price. 
And why any construction WHITE 
will do more work, in less time, 
at lower cost, to give you a com- 
petitive edge in your business. 
THE WHITE Motor CoMPANY 
CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 


Branches, distributors, dealers in ali principal cities 


WORLD LEADER IN HEAVY DUTY TRUCKS 


WHITE TRUCKS 








Teletype Model 28 ASR— 


page printer, tape reader, tape punch . 


all in one! 


A compact data communications center 


The Teletype Model 28 ASR set is a machine of 
many talents—time and money saving talents that can 
go to work for you. With it, your data can be distributed 
to many different locations—in the same building, differ- 
ent parts of the country, even overseas. And you can 
collect data with equal ease and flexibility. 

The Model 28 ASR enables you, if you wish, to 
prepare records on multi-copy forms and simultaneously 
communicate the contents of these records to distant 
points. Thus the ASR reduces your paperwork and at the 
same time overcomes the ‘“‘distance barrier”’ for sales or- 
ders, invoices, purchase requisitions, even payroll checks. 

And with the Model 28 ASR, you can “run the 
gamut” with punched tape—encode data into tape... 
transmit from tape .. . integrate repetitive data from 


previously prepared tape with variable data by keyboard 
. obtain punched tape as a by-product of conimunica- 
tions for computer and other business machine input. 


All of these data handling facilities are available to 
you in a compact console, occupying less floor space 
than required by the average office desk. 

Teletype Corporation manufactures this equipment 
for the Bell System and others who require the utmost 
reliability from their data communications facilities. 
Teletype equipment can be used with Data-Phone an/d 
other communications services. 

For a free brochure on the Model 28 ASR, write to 


Teletype Corporation, Dept. 14DD, 5555 Touhy Avenue, 
Skokie, Illinois. 
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Royal Palace Grounds, Bangkok— 20 minutes from the Bank of America branch. 


..in Bangkok. Whether it’s Thailand’s Ministry 
els, he knows his way around. From 

e —in California, across the Nation, 

n provide your firm 


ser wherever you need it. If your interests 


and attention, see Bank of America—first in banking. 


BANK OF AMERICA NATIONAL TRUST AND SAVINGS ASSOCIATION - MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION - SAN FRANCISCO. LOS ANGELES + BANK OF AMERICA (INTERNATIONAL) -NEW YORK 


© Bank of America, N. T. & S. A., 1961 
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THE IBM ELECTRIC: ITS BEAUTY IS JUST A BONUS 


No single product has contributed so much to business as the typewriter. 
And theelectric typewriter improved substantially on that basic contribution. 
At IBM, the only kind of typewriters we make are electric. All the precision 
and quality of which we are capable is concentrated on them. IBM 
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